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“AUTHOR! AUTHOR!” 


~ N unusual scene was witnessed at the Garrick 
we Theatre, London, on the night of the first per- 
formance of Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s play, The 
Rogue’s Comedy. The work had been well re- 
ceived throughout, and at the fall of the curtain 
the applause was loud and unanimous. It was 
more than that—it was greatly prolonged. The 
curtain was raised, in reply to it, more than once ; 
but though Mr. Willard bowed his acknowledgments, Mr. Jones 
did not respond to the calls for ‘“‘ Author!” which made 
themselves heard. Mr. Willard came forward a second time, 
but still Mr. Jones made no sign, and meanwhile the entire 
audience remained standing, “ pit’’ and “ gallery’ maintaining 
their applause, and “stalls” and ‘“‘ boxes” waiting to see what. 
might happen. At length the footlights were extinguished, and 
then the “stalls” and ‘‘ boxes” began to move towards the 
doors, gradually leaving the theatre. It appears, however, 
that nearly half-an-hour—twenty-seven minutes, to be quite 
accurate—elapsed after the close of the play before the ‘‘ pit”’ 
and “gallery ”’ finally ceased their uproar and were prevailed upon. 
to go out into the street. 

Mr. Jones afterwards wrote to the daily newspapers to explain 
why he declined the call so noisily and pertinaciously made. He 
had evidence, he said, that the general feeling of the audience 
on the night in question was “ most cordial and enthusiastic.” 
On each of his recent first nights, however, one or two persons had 
persistently ‘‘ booed ’”’ and hissed him ; and ‘‘one single dissentient 
can make himself heard in an audience of a thousand,” giving 
colour to the statement that the piece had met with an unfavour- 
able reception. ‘‘ All intelligent praise of my work,” Mr. Jones 
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went on to say, “is most sweet to me, and no man is more 
responsive to it than Iam; but my experience of first-night 
applause or condemnation leads me to place no value upon it at 
all. I have been lavishly applauded for some of my worst work, 
I have been hooted for some of my best; and except for my 
manager's sake and for the pecuniary success, I do not care a jot 
whether I am hooted or cheered.’’ Mr. Jones appears to have 
received abusive anonymous letters, and to be convinced that he 
has been persecuted on the first nights he refers to by a few 
malignant spirits. Hence his refusal to appear before the 
curtain at the premitre of The Rogue’s Comedy. 

We are inclined to agree with Mr. Jones in his estimate of 
first-night approval or the reverse, and to believe that managers 
as well as authors may be exhorted to be neither over-elated by 
the one nor over-depressed by the other. Often and often it has 
‘been proved that the ‘“ verdict’’ pronounced at a premiere is no 
-certain guide to the future of a play. Assuredly, in refusing to 
.come before the audience on the occasion we are discussing, Mr. 
Jones, whatever were his reasons, was at least well within his 
rights. No gathering of playgoers is entitled to demand that a 
dramatic author—or, for that matter, a manager or an actor— 
shall answer to its call. All that it has done has been to pay its 
money in return for a certain proffered article. It has been 
offered an entertainment in the shape of the representation of a 
play ; it has paid for that entertainment, and, having obtained it, 
has no business to ask for, or to look for, more. Whatever else it 
may get, in the shape of appearances of actors, managers, or 
authors, before the curtain, must be wholly of the nature of 
voluntary concessions. 

On the other hand, there is that powerful and important 
element in all such matters—the element of ‘‘ use and wont.” 
“The public—or the noisy section of it—has been rather spoiled 
by those who cater for it. It has found managers, actors, authors, 
alike too yielding in this business. It is true that call-taking 
-does not figure in the printed programmes of our theatres, but 

it has become a habit nevertheless. Again and again, actors 
shave filed across the stage, in front of the curtain, in ludicrous 
and undignified processions. Again and again, managers have 
conceded the ‘‘ few words” for which some at least of their 
patrons have seemed to crave. Again and again, playwrights 
have presented themselves on the stage, usually hand in hand 
with the manager, and smirking with evident gratification at 
having been summoned. Mr. Jones himself has, up to the first 
night of The Rogue's Comedy, displayed perfect willingness to 
recognise, personally, the call for ‘‘Author!’’ How was the 
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audience at the Garrick, on the evening of April 21st, to know 
that Mr. Jones had suddenly decided to break through his custom 
and to ignore the demand for his appearance at the wings ? 

Unquestionably, if playwrights made a point of never, in any 
circumstances, coming before the footlights, they would consult 
‘in all cases their dignity, and in some instances their peace of 
mind. With managers and actors it is different; they are in the 
habit of submitting themselves to the gaze of playgoers, and of 
accepting, with more or less equanimity, either their approbation 
or their blame. In the case of actors, such personal exhibition 
is part and parcel of their art and their profession. It is inevi- 
table, and carries with it neither discomfort nor disgrace. 
Players must needs be seen as well as heard, and there is no 
reason why they should not, if they choose, respond to calls in 
moderation, and without absurd parade. The dramatic author 
is in another category altogether. Your poet and your novelist 
do not stand behind their publishers’ counter and bow to every 
bookseller’s messenger who purchases copies of their books ; 
why should your playwright make obeisance to the persons 
who have put down their half-guinea or their half-a-crown to 
witness a performance of his work? Why should he expose 
himself to the possible hisses of the gallery, the possible booing 
of the pit ? 

We admit at once that thereis another side to the picture. As 
things are, there is a certain ungraciousness in not responding to 
what appears to be the unanimous desire of an audience. If the 
demonstration at the end of a representation is of the kind which 
the newspapers call ‘‘ mixed ”’—if the reception accorded to a 
piece on its first night is what the same authorities term 
“‘dubious ’—then, obviously, no one need be surprised if the 
playwright objects to running the gauntlet ; it is not to be expected 
that he would, it is not to be desired that he should. But there 
are, happily, occasions when gatherings of playgoers are genuinely, 
and even enthusiastically, anxious to congratulate dramatic 
authors upon the pleasure they have given, the success they have 
achieved. What is to be done then? If there were a law, 
written or unwritten, that playwrights should never come, or be 
asked to come, in propria persona, before the footlights, then the 
thing would be settled, once for all ; but so long as authors, as a 
body, do reply to calls, then those among them who reject the 
invitation of an evidently friendly assembly will necessarily place 
themselves in a distressful position ; they will seem to be wanting 
in courtesy to a public which has for them nothing but kindness. 

On the whole, as playwrights are not likely ever to com- 
bine in a general refusal of calls from playgoers, there seems 
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nothing for it but to leave the authors of plays to decide upon 
each case as it arises. They must be allowed (as they ought to 
be allowed) to judge in each instance for themselves. Mr. Jones 
having set a bold example, that example may be followed 
increasingly in the future. Dramatists may exhibit a growing 
unwillingness to figure before the footlights; they may reserve 
(as they would do well to reserve) their appearances there for the 
rare occasions of overwhelming enthusiasm. What audiences, on 
their part, have to understand is that they cannot force an 
author to appear if he is not so minded, and that they have no 
right to try to force him. When once the play is over, their 
business is to leave the theatre, which belongs to the manager, 
not to them. No section of them has any right whatever to 
impede the egress of the majority, to cause the lights to be kept 
up longer than is essential, to delay the attendants in the execu- 
tion of their duty, to prevent the prompt closing of the building. 
Applause in moderation is welcome alike to managers, actors, and 
playwrights ; it is as music to their ears. But it is possible to have 
too much even of a good thing. When it becomes apparent 
—as it needs must do very soon—that those behind the curtain 
do not intend to answer any further call, or, it may be, any call 
at all, then the duty of the playgoer is clear; it is his duty 
to leave the theatre with all reasonable speed. And in this 
respect, we hold, it is the duty of the stalls and boxes to give the 
pit and gallery a judicious “lead.” The occupants of the higher- 
priced seats in a theatre are (our observation tells us) much too 
apt to dawdle, after the curtain is down, out of sheer curiosity as 
to what may result from the undue demonstrations elsewhere. 
‘Will the author come forward?” ‘‘ Will the manager make a 
speech?”’ ‘Is there any chance ofa disturbance?” Stalls and 
boxes on a first nighf are invariably occupied by people who 
ought to know better than to encourage a few hot-headed youths 
in pit and gallery in ebullitions for which there is no excuse. Let 
them show a more excellent way in future. And as for those 
persons in the cheaper parts of the house who at premieres 
display a disposition not to ‘‘ go home till morning,” we should be 
inclined to say that managers would be justified in putting some 
extra pressure upon them in the form of a gentle but decisive 
ejectment. The bulk of public opinion, we are sure, would be. 
upon the side of such action. However, such incidents as that 
on which we have here commented are not very numerous, and 
we may place a good deal of trust in the common-sense and good 
feeling of the public. It is hardly likely that in London 
managers will ever be called upon to resort at all freely to the 
exercise of force majeure. 
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Portraits. 


MISS EVELYN MILLARD. 

[* would puzzle most people to be asked to say exactly what it 

is in Miss Millard’s acting that they would have altered, 
what particular fault it is that prevents her from taking place 
among the really fine actresses of the day. She has been called 
in these pages “‘an absolute mistress of the mechanism of her 
art,” and the verdict will hardly be disputed by any who have 
watched her career since ii began some five years ago with a 
useful course of study under Miss Sarah Thorne. Yet she fails 
just at the point where an artist who is more than merely clever 
must succeed. She fails, that is to say, to enforce conviction, to 
thrill and move her audience by the magnetism of personality, 
to “carry them away,” in the popular phrase, by the power 
and inspiration of her playing. No doubt in time this defect 
will disappear. When it does, Miss Millard will spring at once 
into the foremost rank of her profession. Such performances as 
hers in Sowing the Wind, in spite of a too persistent tendency to 
imitate Miss Emery, or as the unhappy Lois in Mr. Esmond’s 
piece, The Divided Way, only need the stamp of absolute convic- 
tion, the note of untrammelled naturalness to rank very high 
indeed. The daughter of a well-known professor of elocution, 
the young actress began her stage-life under favouring conditions. 
After a ‘‘ walk on” in The Dancing Girl, and after student days 
at Margate, a tour with Mr. Thomas Thorne gave her the chance 
of trying her strength in such parts as Sophia, Miss Tomboy, 
and Clara Douglas in Money. So well did she acquit herself that 
a London engagement was soon offered, and her accession to the 
Adelphi company during the run of The Trumpet Call, in which 
she took up the part originally played by Miss Elizabeth Robins, 
was followed by the appearance of singularly favourable notices. 
At the Adelphi, Miss Millard stayed for the best part of two 
years, receiving leading parts in The White Rose, The Lights of 
Home, and The Black Domino, and showing a quick and intelligent 
appreciation of the qualities required for melodrama. Next came 
a tour with Sowing the Wind, in which piece she played also 
when Mr. Carr revived it in London last year ; and then, in 1894, 
Miss Millard began her association with the St. James’s Theatre, 
taking up, with considerable success, the part of Dulcie Larondie 
in The Masqueraders. In The Prisoner of Zenda she displays 
more emotional force than is usually noticeable in her acting, 
while the charm of her presence gives toa slight part an effec- 
tiveness that adds much to the attractive qualities of the piece. 
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Che Round Cable. 


_———. 


THE FINANCIER ON THE STAGE. 
By JosEpH KNIGHT. 


 Bygene other forms of dishonesty, what is now known as stock- 
exchange rascality has its roots deep in human nature, 
and asserted itself in some shape or other so soon as man 
abandoned pastoral life and congregated in cities. In its 
present shape it'is, of course, a thing of modern growth. Dubious 
proceedings in stocks have been conducted by men of high re- 
putation, and have been connived at by ministers and monarchs. 
Financial records in France and England have during centuries 
supplied one perpetual history of knavery and embezzlement, 
traces of which, more or less distinct, are yet to be found in both 
countries. Practically the kind of fraud which is illustrated in 
The Rogue's Comedy and in kindred works began in the last 
century with the South Sea Bubble in England and the 
schemes of Law in France. Long before that time we 
had had dramatic pictures of swindlers, usurers, and robbers 
only differing from the Mercadets of subsequent days in 
the fashion in which all characters of the Tudor dramatists 
differ from those of their successors, namely, in boldness 
of criminality and hardihood of assertion. Passing over 
the Jew of Marlowe and other characters that present them- 
selves, one finds the finest specimen in existence of financial 
rapacity and uncompromising villainy in Massinger’s Sir Giles 
Overreach—Kean’s great character in A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. Like his original in real life, Sir Giles Mompesson, this 
man has a Justice in his pay to give sanction, apparently 
legal, to his oppressions and injuries. Sir Giles Overreach, 
** Cormorant Overreach,” as he is called, is the boldest and most 
heroical extortioner that the stage has known, moved by the 
imprecations of widows and orphans only 
As rocks are, 

When foamy billows split themselves against 

Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is moved 

When wolves, with hunger pined, how! at her brightness. 
He is, of course, a more potent villain than any by whom he is 
followed ; but though living in different times, he is of the race ot 
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Mercadet, and is fooled like Turcaret. There is something almost 
plaintive in his wail— 

Nor will I e’er believe it—’sdeath ! I will not, 

That I, that, in all passages I touch’d 

At worldly profit, have not left a print 

Where I have trod, for the most curious search 

To trace my footsteps, should be gull’d by children, 

Baffled and fool’d and all my hopes and labours 

Defeated and made void. 


Lesage’s Turcaret was produced in 1709. Turcaret spends 
his large and ill-earned fortune in debauchery. Of base ex- 
traction—like Ruy Blas he was a lackey—he has risen into the 
region of the highest finance. Miserly in his dealings with his 
family, he keeps his wife in the country in poverty, while he 
squanders large sums upon the women he seeks to corrupt. He 
is, of course, cheated, bafoué, and ridiculed; his amorous 
pretensions are derided. Turcaret is a brilliant satire against 
the farmers of the public revenues, and the knaves and 
sharpers of a world such as Casanove subsequently depicted. 
It is doubtful, however, whether it would have enjoyed a 
reputation such as has attended it but for the keen opposition 
of those whose vices were lashed in its performances, an 
opposition only overcome by the personal interference of the 
Dauphin. From Turcaret to Mercadet is a long leap. More 
than one similar character, of course, was seen during the interval. 
Trapolin, the hero of Les Agioteurs of Dancourt (1710), like 
Turcaret, is originally a lackey, and develops into a usurer. 
Alcimon, in Le Financier of ‘Sainte-Foix (1761), has some 
traits in common. L’Agiotage of Picard I know by name 
only. Mercadet le Faiseur, first produced at the Gymnase in 
1849, is the most masterly sketch of a company promoter or a 
stock-exchange broker that has yet been produced. Mercadet is 
a growth of Balzac’s close and scrupulous observation and 
matchless insight. Full as he is of schemes and wiles, and fervid 
as are his imaginings, almost as fervid as those of Balzac, his 
creator, who used to go and lug his friends out of bed in the small 
hours of the morning in order that they might start at once for 
some remote part of the world to make their fortunes, Mercadet 
is scarcely a swindler in the accepted sense of the word. Cramp 
him not ;. give him time and he will make his own fortune and 
yours too if you are fortunate enough to realise his potentialities 
and. be associated with him in any of his plans. He is, as 
says Théophile Gautier, Robert Macaire honest. With charac- 
teristic boldness, moreover, Balzac shows the creditors of 
Mercadet as no less ferociously avaricious than himself. Man 
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for man you put the arch plotter above any of the meaner spirits 
whom greed has led to associate themselves in enterprises they 
do their best to wreck. Affable Hawk, the English equivalent 
of Mercadet in George Henry Lewers’ hurriedly written adapta- 
tion, A Game of Speculation, is by general consent a poor and 
colourless imitation. Mathews defends his view of the part, 
and deprecates earnestly and with some justice a comparison 
between himself and Got, who succeeded Geoffroy, the creator 
of the original réle. Very ingenious if not convincing is 
Mathews’s thesis that there is nothing in Balzac inconsistent 
with the light, sparkling, fussy comedy with which he charged 
the piece. The world has remained of another opinion. 
One more French play, built to a certain extent upon the 
same lines, and more than once adapted into English, gave rise 
to protests no lessloud. This is Montjoye, by M. Octave Feuillet, 
well known to English playgoers as Mammon, in which Mr. Vernon 
established his reputation, and even better known by the Hay- 
market version, 4 Bunch of Violets, in which Mr. Tree as Sir 
Philip Marchant made a no less abiding impression. Of the series, 
Mr. Jones’s Bailey Prothero is the Jatest. He is differentiated from 
his predecessors in many respects. His origin can scarcely be 
lower than that of Turcaret ; but it is from an early period charged 
with crime. When he first comes upon the stage he has some 
cause to dread the interference of the police. He is, moreover, 
not in the least a financier. He is, on the contrary, an 
impecunious and somewhat pitiful vagabond upon whom great- 
ness, in the sense of company promoting, is thrust. He is a 
charlatan of the commonest type, dealing with the pseudo 
mysteries of second sight and drawing-room magic. One or two 
lucky guesses, they are no more, since he has not the slightest 
information, give him a chance in life so remote that it has 
scarcely been worth his while to pine for it. As he tells Lady 
Clarabut, he has never had the opportunity to make his fortune. 
He is, however, of the race of Mercadet and Montjoye, though 
hardly of that of Sir Giles Overreach or Turcaret. Happily 
married to a woman who is at once wife and confederate, he is 
as blameless in morals as a Charles the First. In finance, 
however, he is an apt pupil. He picks up the jargon, as it seems, by 
instinct ; and has all the plausibility necessary to a life of successful 
chicanery, for which indeed his early training has prepared him. 
He expatiates on the need of confidence just as a man with 
a pocket full of notes on the Bank of Elegance preaches to a 
country yokel or a would-be smart American. That in the end 
he makes some sort of expiation, and carries into self-elected 
banishment some measure of our sympathy, is because, under 
the combined influence of actors and public, modern dramatists, 
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dare not face the problems they raise. Mr. Jones has not given 
us a Sir Giles. We are not likely to see another. He has not 
given us a Turcaret ; conditions of life are now changed. If he 
has not given us a Mercadet or a Montjoye it is perhaps because 
the ground is occupied. We of this younger generation have 
many grievances against our predecessors. 





————a 


STAGE SWORDSMANSHIP. 
By WaAttTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


F one were to write about absurdities in fiction—and in fiction 
by masters of the art—concerning swordsmanship, as well as 
about the merits and demerits of swordsmanship on the stage, 
one might readily fill, if not a personable, at least by no means 
an exiguous volume. To take two instances which rise at once to 
the memory, as they will to that of any novel-reader who takes 
an interest in l’arme blanche, there is a celebrated passage in a 
novel by the great Dumas, in which the colossal author gravely 
asserts that one of the combatants in a sword duel “‘ opened his 
attack with a vigorous contre-de-carte,”’ which is exactly as if one 
were to add: ‘‘ But this attack was at once parried by a 
magnificent coup droit.” Then in Lever there are countless 
absurdities about duels, both with duelling-sword and sabre ; and 
one of the best known occurs in the account of Tom Burke’s 
duel with Francois, the maitre d’armes. The description of this 
is full of ridiculous details—the ‘‘ grating of the blade with the 
peculiar motion which denotes attack ;’’ the “ rigid firmness of 
the arm;” the negligent ‘throwing open his guard” on 
Frangois’s part—all these lead well up to the maitre d’armes crying : 
Que cela [il fallait dire cect, soit dit en passant] finisse, and 
delivering a desperate lunge in the chest, which Burke, suddenly 
stooping, catches in his back, when, by a sudden ‘‘ wheel round,” 
he snaps Frangois’s sword sharp off, while at the same moment 
he hits Frangois with an almost fatal lunge. The thing, when it 
is not, as in the italicised words, absolutely impossible, is so 
extravagant that it may well have been founded on fact, as were 
many of Lever’s madcap stories in his “ first manner.” 

It is, however, of stage swordsmanship only that I am now 
asked to speak. And to go back to the beginning, might not 
some commentator who, like the egregious Mr. Ignatius 
Donnelly with his great cryptogram, goes about to recover the 
wind of a comma or a semi-colon, trace plausibly the descent of 
the old ‘‘ combat-sword ” from the short Roman sword, and its 
use in the gladiatorial games? There is not so much 
difference in length, and the cuts and guards with the ancient 
sword cannot Lave been very much more complicated than the 
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“one, two, three under, one, two, three over, sixes, robbers’ 
cuts,” and so on, which were an unfailing draw temp. 
Crummles, and were elaborately described by Albert Smith in 
one of his best novels, The Scattergood Family. True, the 
Roman sword was a shrewd weapon of offence with the point, 
and in the fight between the British sailor and seemingly- 
overpowering odds, the only thrust given with the non-existent 
point was that which was delivered between the arm and the 
body to make an end at last of the principal villain. The 
combat-sword, alack, is dead in almost all London theatres. It 
survived for a time in various burlesques, at the Olympic, for 
instance, in Robson’s days, and later yet ; and it may very likely 
drag on an existence in some outlying and country theatres, 
though these last are generally nowadays given up to touring 
companies with the latest modern improvements in staging at 
their fingers’ ends. Yet only last year I saw avery good survival 
of the old ‘“‘ combat-sword ” business in a provincial performance 
of Richard III. The principal part was played by an actor who 
has a great following in certain country districts, and who 
deserves it if intense energy entirely misplaced is a thing of 
desert. He had a great resemblance to Mr. Wopsle (though it 
is not on record that Mr. Wopsle played Richard). He mouthed, 
he strutted, he shrugged, he put the emphasis with untiring 
energy on all the wrong words, and he took the stage so 
vigorously that it was a wonder he did not take the orchestra 
and the auditorium as well. For all this, however, he made up 
in the final fight. The weapons, to be sure, were not ‘‘ combat- 
swords,” they were to appearance ordinary stage-swords; but, to 
quote Mr. Alfred Thompson’s parody concerning the minstrel, 
they must have been “infernal strong.”” The combat was con- 
ducted with all the simplicity and vigour of the fearless old 
fashion, and really it was a thrilling fight. One could not, in 
the glare of the footlights, discern whether the combatants 
succeeded in carrying out Crummles’s advice to strike sparks 
from the swords, but it seems probable that they did, and the 
curtain, to use the delightful old phrase, ‘‘ fell amidst tempests 
of applause.”’ 

All that is changed in first-rate London theatres, and at 
many such theatres swordsmanship receives the close and 
scholarly attention which is, from every point of view, its proper 
meed. There is yet more to be done in various ways, to which I 
propose presently to call attention ; but I should like first to 
remark on certain things which are more obvious. And, chief 
among these is the careless and highly-dangerous use of unbated 
weapons on the stage. No doubt this has been minimised in con- 
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sequence of various serious accidents ; but he would be asanguine 
man who should suppose that it has been absolutely and every- 
where suppressed. A man who in a salle d’armes, playing with 
“blunts,” neglected the precaution of jacket and mask, would 
be voted a madman, and he would assuredly find no one to fence 
with him. Be it remembered that even these defences are not 
infallible, since a foil broken: short off may give a very nasty 
scratch, if nothing worse, with the jagged end of the forte, since 
the attacking fencer cannot. possibly stop the impetus of his 
lunge, and that the lightest practice sabre may findits way 
through the meshes of an ordinary mask to the mouth, cheek, 
or eye. (The moral of this last-named accident is “never 
attempt sabre-play, however light, without a sabre-mask.”) But 
such chances, and really serious accidents in the fencing-school 
are very. very few and far between, are literally nothing com- 
pared to the risk run by actors who, whether from their own 
carelessness or the property-man’s, or the stage-manager’s, find 
themselves engaged in a fight with “‘sharps.’”’ Many an old 
playgoer must remember how Fechter, in the last scene of The 
Duke’s Motto, pinked the villain (was it not Jordan who played 
the part, or was it Vining ?); and the dungerous wound which 
Mr. Charles Warner received from a sharp dagger in one of his 
best melodramatic parts is a more recent event. Again, to go 
further back, it is on record that Charles Mathews, playing 
Roderigo in Macready’s company (what an odd performance it 
must have been!) and lying as dead on the stage, was painfully 
prodded by the point of Iago’s (Phelps’s) sword. So that Mr. 
Lenville, in Nicholas Nickleby, might, had he possessed the 
requis:te courage, have carried out his intention, avowed to Mr. 
Folair, of really “‘ pinking” Nicholas, unless, that is, the Crum- 
mles company adopted the practice, still common among even 
well-reputed travelling companies, of conducting sword-duels on 
the stage with ordinary fencing foils, instead of with ‘‘ practice” 
duelling-swords, the “‘ black rapiers,” or “‘spadi neri’’ of Eliza- 
bethan times. (These, by-the-bye, were doubtless so called 
because, at that period, to save the trouble of constant cleaning 
and polishing, the blades were covered from hilt to point with a 
coating of black varnish.) 

The duel with foils on the stage calls to mind another absur- 
dity, which I have never seen attempted on the stage, but which 
occurs so constantly in novels, and novels by people who ought 
to be more careful, that it must surely have found its way to the 
stage. I refer, of course, to the time-worn novel scene in which 
two people thirsting for each other’s blood break the buttons off 
a pair of foils, and so turn them into deadly weapons. Now the 
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construction of a foil is such that for ‘‘to break the buttons off 
the foils was the work of a minute,” it is necessary to read “ to 
remove the chamois-leather or caoutchouc covering the end of the 
foil’s faible, thus exposing the flat steel button which is part of 
the foil itself, was not a very long business in itself. But it was 
long enough to give the would-be combatants pause. They 
reflected that to file off the flat steel ends would make a good 
deal of noise, and that their deadly purpose might possibly be 
interrupted even if they could get hold of a file without attracting 
attention. They further perceived that under the most 
favourable conditions it would be so long and tedious a business 
that before it was over their courage might ooze out at: the ends 
of their fingers. Therefore, with friendly prudence, they shook 
hands and went each his own way.” That is what would really 
happen. The villain of a novel or a play might indeed attain 
his base design, if he had plotted it for a long time, by having a 
pair of foils or duelling-swords so arranged that—but this is too 
valuable a suggestion: I must keep it for my own use. The 
business of the final scene in The Corsican Brothers is, when you 
come tv think of it in cold blood, no less absurd, since it is both 
physically and morally impossible for two men each to snap his 
sword in twain (a difficult and dangerous feat at best except with 
a ‘‘trick’’ sword) at exactly the same distance from the hilt. 
However, the swing of the action and the acting carry it away 
here, and a really good playgoer will be not one whit the less 
thrilled because he not only knows but actually sees how the 
change of swords is effected. 

This business in The Corsican Brothers leads up to another 
matter. The only actors I have seen in the double parts are the 
late Mr. Fechter (he always liked to be called Mr., having been 
born in London) and the present Sir Henry Irving. Fechter, 
although I remember every intonation of his voice, and every 
movement of his eloquent hands, I saw in this part, ‘‘ when that 
I was and a little tiny boy,” and was only too content to accept 
all stage marvels, just as I accepted Mme. D’Aulnoy’s fairy 
stories. Therefore, I do not know if Fechter was as wise as Henry 
Irving in having the swords made, for stage effect, considerably 
broader and heavier than the trae duelling-sword. I am fortunate 
enough to possess one of them, and I have often compared it 
with the duelling sword, as to which there is no doubt that its 
beautiful proportions would make a comparatively poor show in 
the glamour of the lights. So again in a different kind Henry 
Irving exhibited his matchless grasp of detail as well as of breadth 
in the fencing scene in Hamlet. What does Sir Henry Irving ? 
The weapons are once expressly described as foils. The 
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manager, foreseeing that ordinary foils would be ineffective, has 
duelling-swords, slightly reduced this time instead of very 
perceptibly increased in bulk of blade, fitted with hilts appropriate 
to the imaginary period. The audience is not a bit the wiser, 
except in this, that it sees the flashing of the steel and every 
movement of the blades instead of gazing with empty eagerness 
at what would with the usual foils look like an assault with hair- 
pins. As it was, the whole thing, from the suggestion of the mur 
to the ‘‘ scuffle,” went smoothly and swiftly and to well-deserved 
applause. The late Edmund Leathes was, if I remember rightly, 
Henry Irving’s earliest Laertes, and though hopelessly bewildered 
by loose play in a salle d’armes, he was as effective a stage-fencer 
as he was a pleasant companion. In this matter of fencing, I 
believe, he differed entirely from the Hamlet to whom he played 
Laertes. I have never been fortunate enough to fence with Sir 
Henry Irving, or even to see him fence in private; but I have 
often been assured that in a fencing-room, as on the stage, he 
is full of grace, knowledge, and vigour. 

The great actor-manager’s most ingenious device about the 
“foils” in Hamlet should have been remembered by those 
responsible for the staging of The Swordsman’s Daughter at the 
Adelphi, in which the serious fencing-scene (fortunately preceded 
by the humours of Mr. Harry Nicholls) went for literally 
nothing. I could not, if I would, tell my readers in what class of 
fencing-masters or fencers ces messiewrs who were expressly 
engaged ought to be classed, for the very simple reason that it was 
impossible for anyone, even in a near row of stalls, to follow the 
phrases of the assault with any certainty. It is hard enough 
in full daylight at the Agricultural Hall to make out, from the 
nearest boxes, anything whatever of pure fencing movements ; at 
the Adelphi there was the glare of the footlights as well, and for all 
practical purposes one might as well have been looking at the 
celebrated duel of the Performing Fleas. Again, it was a 
ludicrous blunder, though of a different kind, to introduce an 
exaggerated caricature of San Malato; for who, in England, 
except the comparatively small circle of keen fencers who are 
always posted in Parisian and other foreign fencing, ever heard 
of San Malato and his excentricités voulues ? But, still to talk 
of our greatest actor, it is to be noted that he is good at all 
weapons that rank as armes blanches. His fight at the end of 
Macbeth is so well managed that it conveys the notion of a 
growing recklessness in the last stress, as it were, of a courage 
driven to despair by Macduff’s fatal announcement. He seems 
to strike wildly as one in whom only the desire to strike, while 
he has yet strength to wield a sword, is left. And yet I should 
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be astonished to find that the whole fight was not carefully 
planned, and was, indeed, as far removed as possible from the 
celebrated hammer-and-tongs in which Macready as Macbeth 
banged away anyhow with good round oaths at Phelps as 
Macduff, and was surprised at being paid in his own coin. The 
Macbeth combat, however, gives no more scope to the more 
exquisite and finer kind of swordsmanship than does the final 
contest in Richard III. Nor, as may be inferred from what has 
been said of The Corsican Brothers, is the fight there of the more 
difficult kind. To make it effective both to an expert and a lay 
audience a man must be, like Henry Irving, a good swordsman; but 
it is, after all, in its component phrases, as simple as it can be 
made showy. What was really difficult, and, therefore, exhibited 
the actor at his best as a swordsman, was the duel (fought with 
spadroons) between Landry and the Abbé Latour in The Dead 
Heart. This from the beginning, when an extraordinarily swift 
and agile movement was needed on Landry’s (Irving’s) part to 
parry the traitor lunge of Latour, to the end, when, as he first 
played it (and I wish he had not altered it), he killed Latour 
with the rare manceuvre of a backward lunge, the left foot moving 
back while the right remains moveless, and the body sinks for 
an upward lunge in tierce beneath the adversary’s blade—all this, 
I say, was as noble swordsmanship as could witch an audience. 
Nor must Mr. Bancroft’s really excellent sword-play on this 
occasion be left without a word of high praise. He played the 
Abbé Latour throughout with the finest sense of the thoroughly 
high-bred scoundrel of the period, and his performance in the 
duel was the more remarkable because (there can be no harm in 
saying it now) it was years since he had taken up a foil ora 
sword. There was yet another remarkable point which applied 
to both actors. Neither of them, as is well known, can see 
clearly without glasses, and yet, many times as I saw the play, 
I can remember only one occasion on which the two blades, in 
this somewhat complicated fight, missed each other and passed 
ineffectual through the air. This, to those who knew the 
circumstances, was a triumph over the difficulties kindly provided 
by Nature, who, according to a great medico celebrated in one of 
Mr. James Payn’s delightful stories, will, if she is left to herself, 
do her utmost to kill you. 

Before going on to the improvements for which I venture to see 
room in the arrangement of stage swordsmanship, one may pause 
to consider with satisfaction that both fencing and dancing are 
nowadays part of any keen actor’sequipment. In the times when 
every gentleman wore a sword, every distinguished actor knew, 
of course, how to use it, teste Quin and others. But then came 
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a transition period after the sword had ceased to be a necessary 
adjunct of dress. Thus Edmund Kean was, in his generation, like 
his son in the next, renowned for his fencing, and, as far as one can 
make out, it was, as late as the days of Mr. John Coleman, who 
played many parts with many great actors of a time earlier than his 
own, rather exceptional for an actor to be an accomplished swords- 
man. This, as I have said, is changed, and the change is all for the 
good, as swordsmanship is a liberal education both for body and 
mind. Yet Ican call to mind only one actor of the immediate 
present, Mr. Charles Brookfield, who (in a version of Le Réveil du 
Lion) has made a distinct feature of his fencing, and remarkably 
well he did it. Here the difficulty about the ordinary foil not 
being a showy stage weapon was ingeniously avoided, partly by the 
fact that every hit given by the rejuvenated old gentleman was 
not only claimed, but either left, or gave the quiddity of leaving, a 
chalk-mark on the adversary’s coat or waistcoat. 

And now to the improvements which I should like to see 
carried out. For one thing, every duel of comparatively modern 
times should be done according to art and custom. Thus, in 
The Corsican Brothers, whén there is a second on each side, one 
of the seconds should go through the by no means tedious 
business of supporting the swords with his walking-cane until he 
feels sure that the distance is right, and that the men may fall 
on guard. There is another more important thing. I refer to 
the use of rapier and dagger, or its partial substitute, rapier, with 
the gloved left-hand used for parrying (the main gauche dagger 
could, of course, be used on occasion for offence as well as for 
defence). Now, Shakspere as an Elizabethan knew no usual 
form of sword-duel except that in which both hands bore each its 
part. The capital passage to prove this is found in Benvolio’s 
description of Tybalt’s fight with Mercutio. He tells how 
Mercutio, 

“With one hand beats 

Cold death aside, and with the other sends 

It back to Tybalt.” 
There is no room for doubt here. There could not be a more 
accurate description of the methods of rapier and dagger, and Mr. 
Forbes Robertson lost a most excellent chance when, in his pro- 
duction of Romeo and Juliet, instead of acting on this very plain 
direction, he allowed the conventional grinding and clashing of 
swords which were too obviously mere stage toys, while the 
left hands of the combatants were left to their own sweet will. 
Again, in spite of the seeming confusion between rapiers and foils 
in Hamlet, the only possible way, as has been amply proved by 
experiment, of making the change of weapons natural is attained 
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by using the rapier and dagger to which Osric refers. This I 
commend most strenuously to Sir Henry Irving first, and after to 
all whom it may concern. Twice I have seen a rapier-and- 
dagger fight admirably done on the stage, once by George Vining 
and another, in The Huguenot Captain, once by, I think, Capoul 
and a baritone, whose name I disremember, in Gounod’s Faust. 
So good an example should have been followed, and ought to be 
followed now, especially as it was repeated, with improvements, 
very recently. This was when that most accomplished swords- 
man, Captain Hutton, my old friend and oft friendly opponent at 
many weapons, took charge of the fighting scenes in the Romeo 
and Juliet matinee at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. The 
thing was, of course, admirably managed. The serving-men 
naturally fought with the sword and buckler; Tybalt and Ben- 
volio with the ‘‘syngle sword ” of Silver’s time, the combat being 
finished by one of Silver’s ‘‘gryps”’ of the sword. 

Tybalt and Mercutio fought each with a ‘“‘ case of rapiers,” 
that is, a pair of comparatively short rapiers worn in one scabbard, 
the left-hand one taking the place of the main gauche. Romeo 
met Tybalt’s case of rapiers with rapier and dagger, and employed 
the ‘“‘under stop-thrust,’’ practically identical (save that the 
Elizabethans did not lunge) with the backward lunge above 
mentioned. Romeo and Paris fought with rapier and dagger, 
and Romeo, dropping his rapier to overpower Paris’s left hand, 
finished the adversary with his dagger. A better devised series 
of stage-fights, whether for spirit, ingenuity, or accuracy, than 
Captain Hutton furnished forth, would be difficult indeed to find. 


FEMALE COMEDY WRITERS. 
By Henry ELLIOTT. 

O* April 9th, 1896, the day after the production in London of 
Miss Clo Graves’s farcical comedy, A Mother of Three, the 
Daily Telegraph came out with an extraordinary statement. 
‘‘Thanks to Miss Clo Graves,” it said, ‘“‘the last of all the 
reproaches has fallen from delightful woman. We give her 
credit for every virtue; but when it comes to humour the 
sceptical man is inclined to shake his head. Everyone of 
experience has met with a witty woman, but hitherto the 
humour has been confined to conversation, novels, or corre- 
spondence. Lady farce-writers may be said to be a novelty, but 

Miss Clo Graves starts another future for clever women.” 
“Lady farce-writers may be said to be a novelty!” What 
next, and next? Why, at the very moment that the Daily 
Telegraph published these wild and whirling sentences, Jedbury 
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Junior, the product of Mrs. J. H. Ryley, was rousing the laughter 
of delighted audiences, audiences which found in it a very consider- 
able measure of that humour which (according to the Daily Tele- 
graph) was first brought on to the stage and across the footlights 
in A Mother of Three! It is almost incredible that any writer on 
theatrical subjects should have been guilty of the passage we 
have quoted above. The very name of Miss Graves herself ought 
to have warned him against the assertions made init. Miss 
Graves, though best known as the author of a very serious 
drama called Nitocris, collaborated some years ago with Mr. 
Yorke Stephens in adapting from the German of Von Moser a 
farce to which the authors gave the name of The Skeleton. That 
piece did not live, but at least it ought to have prepared the 
observer of theatrical affairs for any diversion in the direction of 
stage humour in which Miss Graves might afterwards indulge. 

But if the Daily Telegraph had forgotten Jedbury Junior and 
The Skeleton, there were other obvious and recent examples of 
feminine humour which it ought surely to have recollected. Was 
it not a matter of common knowledge that a lady masquerading as 
“Charles Marlowe ”’ had collaborated with Mr. Robert Buchanan 
in the composition of the farce called The Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown, just as she has since done in the case of the 
comedy called The Romance of the Shopwalker? Moreover, 
did not Miss Harriett Jay long ago collaborate with Mr. 
Buchanan in the comedy called Fascination? Was it not only 
the other day that Mrs. Hugh Bell made us all laugh heartily at 
the Comedy at the comic complications in a little piece called 
The Bicycle, a piece in which Mr. Charles Hawtrey and Miss 
Vane Featherston were agreeably diverting ? Did not Mrs. W. K. 
Clifford put before us, on the same occasion, a playlet half- 
humorous, half-tragic, dealing with the gradual disillusionment 
of a young wife? Mrs. Hugh Bell, it may be remarked, has 
done much in the way of farce and comedy writing. One 
remembers, in particular, a very entertaining little duologue of 
hers, called An Underground Journey, in which, if I mistake not, 
Miss Lottie Venne was very droll. One remembers, too, her 
Jerry-Builder Solness, a travesty of Ibsen's Master-Builder, 
sufficient in itself to show that woman is able to compass not 
only comedy and farce, but even burlesque itself. 

But, in truth, the list of feminine stage-humorists grows under 
one’s pen. How came the Daily Telegraph to ignore that very 
clever bit of ingenuity, that side-splitting combination of mis- 
understandings, Tom, Dick, and Harry, produced at the Trafalgar 
some little time ago? It was the work of a Mrs. Pacheco, an 
American writer (I believe), who had no doubt read the Comedy 
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of Errors, and determined to “go one better.” It was a triumph 
of mystification, and would probably have had a very much longer 
run had there not been in it some disagreeable elements. This 
was in 1893, the year in which Lady Colin Campbell came 
to the front with her humorous dramatic satire called Bud and 
Blossom, the year in which Miss Florence Warden brought 
out at the same theatre a comedy entitled Uncle Mike. It seems 
only the other day that Lady Greville adapted to the English 
boards Le Gendre de Monsieur Poirier, putting into the com- 
position, I take it, some humour of her own—humour of which 
she had given signs previously in one or two other stage 
inventions. Was it not she whose farce called Baby was per- 
formed at Terry’s? Was there not humour in the petite comédie 
which Mrs. Craigie wrote with Mr. George Moore, and in which 
Miss Ellen Terry has appeared on both sides of the Atlantic? I 
fancy there was some, though not much, perhaps, in the Mrs. 
Lessingham of that other playwright-novelist, George Fleming, as 
well as in the Thyrza Fleming of Miss Dorothy Leighton. 

‘“‘Lady farce-writers may be said to be a novelty.” Indeed! 
It is just seven years since Mrs. Musgrave produced her very 
diverting piece, Our Flat, which was one of the most conspicuous 
successes of the past decade. How came the Daily Telegraph to 
forget that? If ever a piece was remarkable for humorous con- 
ception and detail it was surely Our Flat, which deserves to 
live, if only on account of its comic portraits of the slavey and the 
theatrical manager. Cerise and Co., by the same author, did not 
“catch on,” but it also had many points of cleverness. Then, 
was there no humour in the Tommy, the Punch and Judy, of 
Mrs. E.S. Willard? Surely there was plenty of it. One recalls, 
also, the Matrimonial Agency of Miss Charlotte Morland, the 
No Credit of Miss Emily Coffin, the Lessons in Harmony (twenty 
years ago) of Miss Linda Dietz. One remembers that Lady 
Monckton wrote the bright libretto of a musical piece called 
Tobacco Jars, and that Miss Kate Santley is responsible for the 
book of a comic opera named Vetah. Miss Catherine Lewis, 
the comédienne, worked with her husband at a farce entitled 
My Missis ; and how often the Daily Telegraph has commended 
those farcical comedies, The Butler and The Don, in which Mr. 
Merivale avowedly had the assistance of his able wife ! 

So far, all my examples have been drawn from living writers, 
whose work, one would have thought, would have been fresh in 
the memory of the Daily Telegraph. If we go a little farther 
back we find Madame Selina Dolaro penning a society comedy 
called In the Fashion; we find Miss Victoria Vokes producing 
the extravaganza named In Camp; we find Mrs. Chippendale 
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turning out a piece entitled Mamma. The difficulty is to know 
where to draw the line. Where shall the list end? We have 
just had a new biography of Sheridan. Well, it reminds us that 
his granddaughter, Lady Dufferin, was the author of Finesse, a 
comedy which has lately been printed, and in which we come 
across much that is truly humorous in idea and in expression, 
We are further reminded that Sheridan unquestionably obtained 
many hints for his comedies from the brilliant humorous work of 
his mother, Frances Sheridan, whose Discovery and whose Dupe 
both had considerable vogue in their day. ‘‘ Lady farce-writers 
may be said to be a novelty!’’ Why, Sheridan’s sister wrote a 
farce, The Ambiguous Lover, which was acted over a hundred 
years ago. Who, again, produced Appearances Against Them, 
The Widow’s Vow, Aivimal Magnetism, The Hue and Cry, Young 
Men and Old Women, every one of them unmitigated farces ? 
Why, a lady of course—Mrs. Inchbald to wit, who, could she 
revisit the glimpses of the moon, would be very much surprised 
to hear from the Daily Telegraph that ‘‘lady farce-writers may 
be said to be a novelty.” 

However, we need not‘dwell too long upon what must, ot 
course, have been but a temporary confusion of mind. When 
the writer of the above-quoted sentences opened his Daily 
Telegraph next morning, he must at once have realised the nature 
of the blunder made. Even a daily-newspaper critic must know, 
or once have known, that there have been female comedy- 
writers from the days of Aphra Behn downwards. Aphra was 
fertile in farce-work ; the famous Duchess of Newcastle was also 
bounteous in what she called comedies. Many people have seen 
The Wonder; some have seen or read The Busybody ; some have 
seen or read A Bold Stroke for a Wife; and a large proportion 
of these must be aware that they were all the handiwork of a 
certain Mrs. Centlivre. Then, did not Sophia Lee write The 
Chapter of Accidents and The Assignation? Was there not a 
Mrs. Pix who produced The Deceiver Deceived, Adventures in 
Madrid, and what not? One finds comedies ascribed to Mrs. 
Manley, and Mrs. Lennox, and Mrs. Cockburn, and Lady 
Wallace, and many another worthy dame of another time. 
Miss Clo Graves the pioneer of feminine farce-writing, the first 
of the female theatrical humorists? Why, she would be the 
first to repudiate the description, for she is a woman of culture, 
and is doubtless well acquainted with English stage history 
and literature. Nay, consciously or unconsciously, she 
probably owes something to her feminine predecessors in 
dramatic work. 

Whether the appearance of women in the dramatic field is or 
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is not to be welcomed is a different matter. On the whole, I 
should say it is to be desired. It is interesting to note the 
feminine point of view in drama as in other things; we do not 
want to look at everything always through masculine eyes. We 
see plenty of men’s men and men’s women ; let us now see more 
of women’s men and women’s women. Women flourish in the 
world of fiction; why not in the world of the stage? If, during 
the present generation, they have produced no masterpieces, 
that is probably because they have not had the requisite oppor- 
wunities for learning their business. I have been told that Our 
Flat, before it was ‘‘ stage-managed,’’ was a somewhat straggling 
piece. There can be no doubt that lady comedy-writers have yet 
to learn the value of symmetry and conciseness—conciseness of 
dialogue, symmetry of dramatic form. They have also to 
discover the importance of harmony in motives and details ; they 
-are apt to place the incongruous too often in juxtaposition. 
‘Their work, again, is inclined to be thin in texture. One saw 
that in A Mother of Three; one saw it also in A Matchmaner, 
which was sadly lacking in backbone, and had, accordingly, 
but a brief career. No; lady farce-writers cannot ‘“‘ be said to 
be a novelty,” but it can and must be said of them that they have 
faults and that they need more practice. Jedbury Junior went 
very near to being a good as well as pretty and amusing piece; 
it was sufficent in itself to induce us to bid the female comedy- 
writers to go on and prosper. 


THE REAL SHERIDAN. 
By H. A. Mitton. 


66 [F Sheridan could be made acquainted with all the stories 

written about him, he would find in them material for a 
farce as pungent and lively, as brilliant and comical, as The Critic.” 
Such are the words with which Mr. Fraser Rae, almost at the end 
of his recent book about him, begins his estimate of the verdict 
passed by posterity upon a man whom the English people have 
never yet taken the trouble to understand. A severe task, I will 
call the preparation of these two notable volumes. Although 
its severity must have been tempered to a great extent by the 
author’s keen interest in his subject, upon which he is a 
recognised (now, indeed, the recognised) authority, yet it is 
impossible to read the book without reflecting upon the magni- 
tude of his labours, or upon the debt which all lovers of truth 
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must ever owe him. For Mr. Rae’s object throughout has been 
to present Sheridan as he actually was, to sweep away the mossy 
growth of fiction which has attached itself to the main stem and 
to all the branches of his singularly brilliant career, to destroy 
the popular conception, and to substitute for it an accurate, 
impartial portrait, tempered only ‘“‘ by that benevolence of treat- 
ment of which the most blameless stand in need.” 

Few men have hitherto been more unfortunate in their 
biographer, than Richard Brinsley Sheridan. Lord Dufferin, in 
his graceful and interesting introduction, speaks justly of 
Dr. Watkins’s work as “a piece of bookmaking of the worst 
type.’” Moore's Life ought to have been very much better 
than it is, since he had Sheridan’s papers entrusted to him, and 
professed to have been his friend. But he tired of his work 
before it was finished, and was content to use any materials, 
however untrustworthy, that came to hand, while he wrote the 
concluding part of it, at any rate, in a spirit far removed from 
that of friendship. Yet, until now, it is upon Moore that later 
writers have had mainly to rely for what they fondly imagined to 
be the facts of Sheridan’s life. 

The popular conception of the author of The School for Scandal 
is summed up in perhaps half-a-dozen anecdotes (entirely 
apocryphal in all probability), of which the following may serve 
asanexample. ‘‘ Sheridan, being once in a rage with his son, 
exclaimed angrily that he would have no more to do with him, 
that he cut him off with a shilling. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, young Sheridan asked his father to give him the shilling at 
once, but the latter, putting his hand into his pocket, was 
chagrined to find that it was in its usual state of utter emptiness, 
and the son, who had no doubt counted upon this, enjoyed his 
father’s embarrassment until the hearty laughter of both put an 
end to their temporary estrangement.” It is to such japes as 
this that Mr. Rae is alluding when he says that ‘‘ those who 
desire to learn what Sheridan neither did nor uttered will have 
their curiosity gratified by turning to a recent edition of Joe 
Miller and to Sheridania !””, Many such tales were extant even 
during Sheridan’s lifetime. Sir Richard Phillips had once to 
transact certain business with him, but expressed his unwillingness 
to do so by letter, as he had heard that Sheridan never opened or 
read his correspondence. Sheridan at once characterised this as 
‘‘an infernal lie,” which, as a general statement, it no doubt was; 
though it was not altogether without foundation, for even his 
wife once warned her sister-in-law against intrusting notes to 
“poor Dick,” who “ hardly ever reads his own letters, so that if 
ever a letter of mine finds its way into his pocket unopened, it 
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might as well be in the bottomless pit for any good I am ever like 
to reap by it.”” Sir Richard Phillips at this same interview was 
also indiscreet enough to mention the popular belief that 
Sheridan “‘ never rose till evening,” an obviously wild exaggera- 
tion, considering the amount of work he used to get through. 
Sheridan himself declared that ‘‘ his life had been made miserable 
by calumnies, tales, and stories of one kind and another.’’ While 
it cannot perhaps be wondered that a large crop of legends found 
their way first into circulation and then into print, yet we may 
fairly be surprised that no authentic record of Sheridan’s life has 
been given to the world until eighty years have elapsed since his 
death. Not even his last hours have been free from misrepresenta- 
tion and calumny. The fictions which declared that he died ‘‘ on 
a truckle-bed in an attic,” that he was in need of the necessaries 
of life, and that the Prince Regent had to send money for his 
relief, have appealed to the imaginations of those who delighted 
in regarding his life as ‘“‘ dramatic,” and thought this a fitting end 
to a meteor-like career. But once and for all time they have now 
been “nailed to the counter,” and if George IV. and Croker, the 
one despicable, the other wilfully or grovellingly credulous, have 
access in their present habitations to a circulating library, they 
cannot but writhe when they see how the lying story they gave 
the world between them has been effectually disposed of. 

Yet, while we wonder that Sheridan should have been so long 
and so persistently misrepresented, the cause is not, after all, so 
very difficult to perceive. Lord Dufferin attributes much of his 
great-grandfather’s ill-fortune to his poverty and his Irish origin. 
“‘Sober English common-sense,” he says, ‘‘has always been 
suspicious of impecunious brilliancy in public men.” But there 
is yet another and an even stronger reason for the readiness 
that has been shown to believe, both during his life and 
since his death, any story tending to discredit Sheridan, 
or to place him in a ridiculous light. That a writer of 
plays—of comic plays, to make the matter worse—should 
be also a hardworking member of Parliament, and one of 
the greatest orators who ever addressed the House of Commons 
on matters of public importance, was an anomaly that the British 
public could not stomach without severe mental indigestion. 
That the manager of a theatre should be raised to the dignity of 
great offices of State, and should discharge the duties attaching 
to them with assiduous merit, was such a shock to public opinion 
that public opinion has never really recovered from it. More 
than his poverty, more than his Irish nature, more than his 
practical joking, far more than his conviviality and vinous 
indiscretions, it was Sheridan’s versatility that has always 
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prevented him from being taken quite seriously by the millions 
who represent the solid, stolid, often stupid, but, nevertheless, 
useful, quality for which Carlyle had to coin the term “ gig- 
respectability.” The British public does not like its public men 
to have too many claims to admiration. It likes to affix upon 
each a label denoting his particalar rank or talent, and it shows 
great displeasure, which generally takes the form of belief in 
disparaging anecdote, and an attitude of half-contemptuous, half- 
amused distrust, when a man transgresses the limits set by his 
label, and wanders into a province of thought or action where it 
neither expects nor wishes to find him. Ne swtor ultra crepidam, 
says gig-respectability. Let a man stick to one thing, and not 
upset all our notions of what is proper and right. 

Sheridan, in point of fact, has suffered less for his failings than 
for the advantages which nature bestowed upon him—his 
adaptability, his quick, ready wit. He has been blamed not so 
much for his faults as for what really were his excellences. 
His failings were many enough, it is true. It must not be 
supposed that Mr. Fraser Rae has gone in for ‘“‘ whitewashing,” 
to usea cant phrase of the day. But, after all, his character, 
though far from perfect, compares not unfavourably with those 
of many among his contemporaries, and it was not his poverty 
so much as his improvidence that raised up detractors against 
him. It is too much to expect that the popular conception of 
the man will change all at once. Mr. Rae’s researches will, 
nevertheless, do their work by degrees, and, though it may be 
some time before the unliterary public accepts the new portrait 
as the true one, there will be no excuse in future for any man of 
letters who shall attempt to give fresh currency to the old, false 
legends which have obtained credence for so long. Wemay hope, 
for instance, to have heard the last of the fable that Sheridan’s 
plays were written currente calamo, always in haste and without 
revision. Mr. Rae shows conclusively that Sheridan was, 
on the other hand, “an unsparing critic of himself, having a most 
fastidious taste, and an almost unapproachable ideal in his mind. 
He wrote and recast many a passage in the comedy The School 
for Scandal before allowing it to pass from him;”’ and it was 
characteristic of the man to write at the bottom of the concluding 
sheet “‘ Finished at last. Thank God! R.B. Sheridan.” The 
foolish story that the actors were kept waiting for their parts 
while scene after scene was dashed off is thus finally disposed of. 
A writer who could bring himself to do work in this fashion 
would never have put off for nineteen years a publisher who 
offered him 500 guineas for a corrected copy of The School for 
Scandal on the plea that he never could satisfy himself as to the 
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version he would like to publish. Among Mr. Rae’s interesting 
finds are two acts of this play (which Sir Henry Irving, in his 
little note on Sheridan’s characteristics as a dramatist, calls “‘ still 
the most popular comedy in the English language ’’) prepared 
for the enterprising publisher, but never given to him. ‘“‘ Though 
the changes are few, they are all characteristic, and they testify 
to Sheridan’s artistic striving after finish in expression. He did 
not neglect even the stage directions, and he improved 
them in every case.” Mr. Rae, by the way, must be curiously 
unfamiliar with acting versions of plays if he is not acquainted 
with the common stage direction which refers to characters being 
“‘ discovered”’ at the rise of the curtain. We are glad to note 
‘that he “‘ purposes printing the revised version of the comedy,” 
which will be a welcome addition to theatrical libraries. The 
ridiculous story that the plot was plagiarised by Sheridan from 
a work submitted to him by ‘“‘a young lady, the daughter of a 
merchant in Thames Street,” now fails to obtain any credence, 
but Mr. Rae does not notice the various sources from which 
incidents seem to have been borrowed, only, it may be admitted, 
to be improved beyond all knowledge, and sent forth into the world 
with the impress upon them of the genius which their original 
inventors lacked. Besides Sir Henry Irving’s “ note” already men- 
tioned, Mr. Bancroft contributes to the chapter on ‘‘ Sheridan as 
a Dramatist’’ some remarks on the performances of The School 
for Scandal and The Rivals at the old Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
while elsewhere Mr. Sutherland Edwards criticises The Duenna 
from the scholarly musican’s point of view. To readers of The 
Theatre, this chapter will be one of the most interesting in the 
book, though all who wish to know the real as opposed to the 
false Sheridan ought to read the volumes from beginning to end. 
Portions of the matter included may seem superfluous, but all 
contribute in degree to the building up of the picture. 

Some, it may be, will complain that the new Sheridan is not 
so attractive as the old; that the idea of the dramatist- 
politician as a harum-scarum fellow, more often drunk than sober, 
in debt all round, and with no more regard for principle or 
sincerity than the hero of a Restoration farce, affords more 
entertainment than this amended presentment of a hard-working 
member of Parliament and justly-respected official of State, a 
painstaking writer, a loving husband and father, given to occa- 
sional lapses, it is true, but forced to take life seriously and to 
strain every nerve to keep head above water. Witty he was 
and flippant on occasion ; unbusinesslike he was, and unfitted to 
control a great commercial enterprise (as he showed, to take but 
one instance, when affection led him to appoint his father 
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manager at Dury Lane); careless where money was concerned, 
and of that mercurial temperament which sometimes conceals 
from superficial observers the sterling qualities that lie beneath. 
But he was not a profligate; he was not a drankard ; he was 
very far from being unprincipled and insincere, as he has too 
often been called; he was never dishonourable in money matters, 
and, when he might have had for the asking large political 
emoluments, he preferred to keep his independence and to 
struggle on until the night came when he could work no more. 
It is pitiable to reflect that for so long a period he should have 
been misrepresented and belied. ‘‘Oh! for the rarity of human 
charity.” Oh! for the scarcity of those who will rather give 
heed to praise than to blame, who will take the advice Sheridan 
himself once gave in the lines— 
Believe not each aspersing tongue, 
As most weak persons do ; 


But still believe that story wrong 
Which ought not to be true. 


G. H. LEWES AS DRAMATIC CRITIC. 
By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 


Y unearthing from the columns of the long-defunct Leader, 
and reprinting with annotations, in a neat and handy form, 

a number of theatrical criticisms from the pen of George Henry 
Lewes, Messrs. W. Archer and R. W. Lowe have deserved well 
of lovers and students of the stage. In the same volume they 
reproduce certain utterances by the late John Forster, contributed 
to the Examiner in 1835-38, and including analyses of perform- 
ances by Macready and Edwin Forrest. These also have 
interest and value, but by no means so much value and interest 
as attach to these articles by Lewes, originally printed in 1850-54. 
The classics of dramatic criticism are Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, Henry Morley, and George Henry Lewes. Fore- 
most among these, in point of sheer readability, I should place 
Hazlitt, with Lewes next to him, though longo intervillo. What 
first charms one in Lewes is his style. His book on Actors and 
the Art of Acting, published in 1875, has always been for the 
enthusiast and connoisseur a cherished possession, but I am not 
sure that these excerpts from the Leader ; which Lewes himself 
left, so far as he was concerned, in the oblivion of periodical publica- 
tion, are not even more delightful in some respects than the 
essays which Lewes collected and issued at the above-named 
date. They have incomparable freshness and é/an. They were 
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penned between the writer’s thirty-third and thirty-seventh year, 
and present him, perhaps, at his intellectual best. Before they 
were begun, he had published his Biographical History of 
Philosophy, his book on The Spanish Drama, and his novels 
called Ranthorpe and Rose, Blanche, and Violet. While the 
earliest were being written, he issued his Life of Robespierre and 
his tragedy of The Noble Heart. His Life of Goethe, his Physiology 
of Common Life, his Aristotle, his Problems of Life and Mind, 
were yet to come; but in 1850-54 he was in the full flush of his 
powers, and already the master of a style as easy and flexible as 
it was brilliant and vivacious. 

No doubt he was fortunate in the circumstances in which 
he addressed the public. He was not cribbed, cabined, or 
confined by the daily editorial “‘we.” He wrote, over a nom 
de guerre, in a weekly paper, and, apparently, was wholly 
uncontrolled by any external conditions. He was not obliged to 
adopt the ‘“‘bow-wow” strain; he could give free rein to his 
individuality ; he could say exactly what he thought, in his own 
way. The consequence is that what charms one most, after 
the litheness, the pointedness, of his literary weapon, is the 
absolute independence of his view andtone. There is no bowing- 
down to established reputations, no bending of the knee to 
conventional ideals. Whatever else Lewes may have done, 
he certainly thought for himself; he was never intimidated by 
tradition. He does not hesitate to tilt even at the sacred shield of 
Shakspere. In 1851, he wrote in the Leader: ‘‘I have always 
considered The Merry Wives one of the worst plays, if not alto- 
gether the worst, that Shakspere has left us. The wit for the most 
part is dreary or foolish; the tone is coarse and farcical; and 
the characters want the fine distinctive touches he so well knew 
how to give. If some luckless wight had written such a comedy 
in our time, I should like to see what the critics would say to it. 
I know what one would say. But, of course, protected as it is by 
the reverence all Englishmen feel for the ‘ Swan,’ critics leave it 
in peace.” And again, later, of one of the historical dramas: 
“* Although King John contains some truly Shaksperean writing, 
and characters such as Faulconbridge, Hubert, Arthur, Constance, 
and King John, the effect, on the whole, is very heavy, and the 
play needs some necessary attraction. Gervinus, indeed, thinks it a 
‘ tragedy of the purest water’ ; but he isa German, and accustomed 
to watery dramas ; our audiences want something of a more 
riveting interest.” Equally frank was Lewes’s comment upon 
the old English dramatists as inspirers of the modern play- 
wright: ‘‘ We venture to say that more detestable models were 
never held up before a student’s reverence. . . Whoever has more 
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than a second-hand acquaintance with Kyd, Peele, Marlowe, 
Webster, Dekker, Ford, Marston, Chapman, Heywood, Middleton, 
Shirley, Cyril Tourneur, and the rest, will probably agree with us 
that their plays are as poor in construction (artistic as well as 
theatric) as they are resplendent in imagery and weighty lines— 
that their characters are sketched rather than developed—that their 
situations for the most part are violent, horrible, and clumsily 
prepared.” Of The Duchess of Malfi, in particular, Lewes said 
plainly and bluntly that it ‘“‘is a nightmare, not a tragedy.” 

There had been independent critics before Lewes, as there 
have been independent critics since; but Lewes’s great and dis- 
tinguishing merit was that his outspokenness was based upon 
knowledge, thought, and conviction. He was a man of wide 
culture ; he had been a profound student of Continental as well as 
of English drama; he had been a careful observer of acting at 
home and abroad; he had been an actor himself. He can give 
reasons for his judgments. Thus, of the Sir Toby Balch of 
Addison, he complains that the actor ‘‘ had not seized the part” : 
‘* Sir Toby should be saturated with good liquor . . . the eye 
should wander in its uncertainty, the tongue move heavily, the 
gait be lax. . . . Mr. Addison was the soberest of men. His 
stagger had no heaviness, his manner had nothing vinous.” 
Elsewhere Lewes objects to the Shylock of Macready that in his 
single scene with his daughter he shows no affection for her: 
‘* We must not keep Shylock’s humanity out of view. He loves 
the memory of his lost Leah ; he loves Jessica. . . . To omit 
the paternal tenderness is to alter profoundly the tragic structure 
of the play; for observe, if Shylock is a savage, bloodthirsty 
wretch, the whole moral is lost ; if his fierceness is natural to 
him, and not brought out by the wrongs of the Christians, all 
the noble philosophy of the piece is destroyed.” Lewes, it is 
clear, would have been a keen admirer of the Shylock of Sir 
Henry Irving. As a dramatic critic, Lewes possessed the 
advantage of having a reasoned and definite conception of what 
acting ought to be. Many will remember his remarks ‘!On 
Natural Acting ”’ in the volume of 1875. We find the same ideas 
propounded in these Leader articles:—‘‘The majority mis- 
takes Art for an imitation of Nature. It is no such thing. Art is 
representation. . . . The test of an actor’s genius is not 
‘ fidelity to Nature,’ but simply and purely his power of exciting 
emotions in you respondent to the situation—ideal when that is 
ideal, passionate when that is passionate, familiar when that is 
familiar, prosaic when that is prosaic. . . . To play a part 
naturally you must not drag it down to your nature, but project 
yourself into the nature of the character represented. . 
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woman may wring her hands and redden her nose with grief, 
which would be natural enough in the back kitchen, but this 
nature cannot be accepted as the expression of Cordelia’s agony.” 
In these and other passages Lewes shows that he has grasped 
tke philosophy of acting ; that he is no mere spouter of ipse-dizits, 
no mere purveyor of personal opinion, but has grounds for the 
faith that is in him and for the critical sentences that he 
pronounces. 

In the preface to the volume of 1875, Lewes said: ‘‘ The 
critical pit, filled with playgoers who were familiar with fine 
acting, and had trained judgments, has disappeared. In its place 
there is a mass of amusement-seekers, not without a nucleus of 
intelligent spectators, but of this nucleus only a small minority 
has very accurate ideas of what constitutes good art.” Alas, 
what was true of the playgoing world in 1875 is equally true of 
it in 1896. The number of theatre-lovers has increased largely 
with the years, but the proportion of mere’ amusement-seekers to 
those with “accurate ideas of what constitutes good art” 
remains, I should say, about the same. The latter are still very 
much in the minority. That being so, one cannot but be glad 
that these thoughtful and suggestive essays by Lewes should 
have been placed within easy reach of the playgoing public. 
Actors and the Art of Acting is, I believe, out of print, and not 
very readily obtainable even in second-hand form. Perhaps the 
owners of the copyright may be induced by-and-by to re-publish 
it in readily-accessible shape—a shape as suitable and acceptable 
as that which has lately been given to Morley’s Journal of a 
London Playgoer. We have plenty of ardent theatre-lovers with 
a great capacity for enjoyment; but we want a larger body of 
educated judges, who have studied both the classical drama and 
the principles of acting as an art. There could be no more 
serviceable aids to such study than are supplied in the theatrical 
criticisms of George Henry Lewes—a scholar, a man of letters, 
a thoroughly well-equipped as well as fearless censor. 


THE DRAMA IN SWEDEN. 
By A SWEDISH VICE-CONSUL IN ENGLAND. 


LTHOUGH the Swedish dramatic authors sometimes pro- 
duce plays that might mean a fortune in England or 
France, their works are but rarely translated. It is true that 
last year brought two exceptions to the rule, but, curious to 
relate, this was in favour of plays that had been refused by the 
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Stockholm theatres, and which the authors had done into French 
for the Théatre de |’CEuvre in Paris. English and French do not 
know Scandinavian adaptors, and Swedish writers have a difficulty 
in commanding a foreign language to such an extent as to enable 
them to execute such work. These have evidently been tke 
reasons why many excellent Swedish pieces have not been pro- 
duced outside the Swedish border. 

The Norwegian plays of Ibsen were a long time in reaching 
London and Paris. They were, I believe, ‘‘ boomed” for years 
in Copenhagen and Berlin before appearing in England or France. 
The Swedish theatres work under great difficulties, in consequence 
of the limited number of audiences, which, even in Stockholm, 
they have to play for. A play can be given only for a few nights’ 
running—say a fortnight at the most—and may be revived for 
one or two nights in the following year if it has been well 
received at first. A dramatic authorin Sweden cannot, therefore, 
obtain high remuneration for his work. The theatres, as a rule, 
buy the plays for a fixed sum, and thereby obtain the right to pro- 
duce them for ever. It must be admitted that this is very 
favourable to the theatres when a play proves popular, particularly 
as the price paid is exceedingly small. There are indications now, 
however, that plays can have longer runs in Stockholm if changed 
with other plays at intervals. Madame Sans-Géne had a run of 
over a hundred nights, and is still often revived. The time may 
be approaching when even Swedish managers will have to pay 
their percentage on the gross receipts. But, in order to procure 
this revolution, it would be necessary that French and English 
authors should combine and keep the object in view firmly before 
them. 

French translations, particularly of M. Sardou’s plays, have 
hitherto had the preference. Last year, however, the English farces 
were victorious. There, as everywhere, Charley’s Aunt, The New 
Boy, and others, were played with great success; while the Jegiti- 
mate English drama, as represented by The Manrman, which had 
been ably translated and appeared at two of the chief theatres in 
Stockholm, was hopelessly rejected. The same fate over- 
took Miss Dorothy Leighton’s interesting little play, Thyrza 
Fleming. But lately Mr. Pinero’s plays have got to the front. 
The Second Mrs. Tanqueray was produced with great effect 
recently, and had what for Sweden was an uncommonly long run 
of revivals. The Benefit of the Doubt is now being played on the 
principal stage in Stockholm, and the same theatre has acquired 
a translation of The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith. Mr. Pinero gets no 
benefit at all from this, as he—unwisely, I think—has all his plays 
printed nearly at the same time as they are produced on the 
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stage, instead of a year or two afterwards. I think it is high 
time that steps should be taken for concluding a literary con- 
vention between England and Sweden. 

In Sweden the great event of late has been the production 
of a very strong and striking play, Saclia, by the witty Gustav 
of Geijerstam. Its title does not tell much, but the piece itself 
is the more effective for that it is rather too realistic for those who 
prefer the tame and non-emotional. The dialogue is brilliant, 
and the dramatic situations are full of fun. It was so cleverly 
acted that the daring of some points in the dialogue was lost 
sight of. The play arouses the interest of the public from the 
first, and keeps it at high pressure to the last. I have no space 
here to enter into a full description of the work. I will only add 
that, although there is no “woman with a past” in it, the 
leading character is that of a lady who seems to possess the 
same mysterious touch of strange sympathetic emotion that 
denotes Mr. Pinero’s leading lady characters, and makes them so 
powerful and captivating to all lovers of the drama. This play 
is now being adapted for the English stage by Mr. Oscar 
Oscarson Bearpow. 
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MR. CHARLES WARNER AND MISS WARNER. 


N° bad critic of acting was Charles Reade, and when he spoke 

of the ‘‘art of keeping the stage alive,” declaring that in 
this art Charles Warner “ yielded to no living actor,” he put 
his finger upon the quality which more than any other has con- 
tributed to Mr. Warner’s success. It is true that the style ot 
acting in which he specially excelled is nowadays somewhat out 
of fashion. A less ‘‘robustious”’ style obtains even in melodrama, 
and, as Mr. Warner has not cared to alter his method, he bulks 
less largely in the public view now than he did during the long 
period when he was in the front rank of stage favourites. He ° 
had been on the boards for eight years, having run away from 
home at an early age to join a travelling company, when, in 
1875, he was given the part of Charles Middlewick in the 
amazingly successful Our Boys. From that time until 1887, 
when he went to Australia, Mr. Warner played a constant 
succession of leading parts in pieces that drew all London, or, at 
any rate, that section of “all London” which was careful to 
miss none of the productions that made the Adelphi and the 
Princess’s so popular as twin homes of the robustly-romantic 
drama. It was, of course, his Coupeau in Drink, Charles Reade’s 
adaptation from Zola, that first revealed Mr. Warner’s talent for 
realism, and showed him to possess extraordinary power in 
portraying the abnormal and revolting characteristics of a con- 
firmed drunkard. Without exaggerating, he produced the most 
profound and, it must be added, the most harrowing impression 
of the horrors of the drink-mania, winning high praise from all 
real critics, including M. Sarcey, and wringing from M. Coquelin 
the exclamation that it was ‘‘one of the finest dramatic efforts 
ever seen on the stage.’”’ The hero of It 1s-Never Too Late to 
Mend, Badger in The Streets of London, Michael Strogoff in the 
Courier of the Tsar, Ned Drayton, the hero of In the Ranks, 
and Colonel Pescott in Held by the Enemy, were all parts 
that Mr. Warner played capitally in his accustomed manner. 
On the other hand, he applied a more subtle treatment to 
Farmer Allan in Tennyson’s Dora, attacking the part of the 
stubborn but tender-hearted old farmer in a less strenuous 
manner, and presenting a forcible but a restrained and convincing 
picture. Miss Grace Warner has acted principally with her father, 
and has met with genuine success in a wide range of parts. 
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IN LONDON. 
"THE early advent of summer weather has had a disastrous 
effect upon many of the West-end theatres, business having 
dropped in proportion as the mercury rose. Several of the 
recently-produced novelties have proved, moreover, but little to 


the public taste, and alterations in existing programmes are 
again imminent. 





Kine Henry IV. 


(FIRST PART.) 
Revived at the Haymarket Theatre, on the afternoon of Friday, May 8. 





Sir John Falstaff .. Mr. Tree. fir Walter Blunt .. Mr. F. MacVicars. 
King Henry IV... .. Mr. Wm. Moruison. Sir Richard Vernon.. Mr. A. E. Hrppisxey. 
Henry,Prince of Wales Mr. Fraxx GILLMorE. Poins .. .. .. .. Mr. Hersert Ross. 
Prince John of Lan- Owen Glendower .. Mr. Hotman CLARK, 
caster.. .. .. .. Mr. Berte THomas. Douglas.. .. .. .. Mr. Henry Visarr. 
Earl of Westmoreland Mr. F. PercitvanSrevens| Francis.. .. .. .. Mr. D. J. WiLtiams. 
Thomas Percy, Earl Bardolph .. .. .. Mr. Lionet Broucu. 
of Worcester... .. Mr. Frep EveriLu. Gadshill .. .. .. Mr.Geratp pu MavgieEr. 
Henry Percy, Ear! of Peto oe «+ «+ ee Mr. Gaver Mackay. 
Northumberland .. Mr. CHARLEs ALLAN. Sheriff .. .. .. «- Mr. ARTHUR CoE. 
Henry Percy, sur- Lady Percy.. .. .. Mrs. TREE. 
named Hotspur .. Mr. Lewis WALLER. Lady Mortimer.. .. Miss Marion Evans. 
Edmund Mortimer, Mistress Quickly .. Miss Kate PHILuips. 
Earl of March .. Mr.C. M. Hatrarp. 


Mr. Beerbohm Tree is a man of boundless energy and unceas- 
ing enterprise. With so pronounced a success as that obtained 
by Trilby at the Haymarket, one might fancy he would be 
content to rest for a while on his laurels, and accept the goods 
the gods have sent him. Luckily for the public, however, he is 
made of other metal. Inactivity is hateful to him; he is pos- 
sessed by the true artistic yearning towards fresh endeavour. 
So, despite the heavy draft made upon his resources by seven 
performances in each week of such an arduous part as Svengali, 
he undertakes personally to rehearse and produce a piece of the 
formidable proportions of King Henry IV., and, in addition, 
assigns to himself the long and onerous part of Sir John 
Falstaff. The result only proves how grateful playgoers in 
general and lovers of Shakspere in particular should be for the 
unappeasable love of work which prompts him to such achieve- 
ments. But for that they might have lost the privilege of 
witnessing the most complete and satisfying production of Shaks- 
pere’s work which the present generation, at any rate, has had the 
opportunity of seeing. Although avowedly intended merely for 
a limited number of afternoon representations, the revival is dis- 
tinguished by a taste, accuracy, and thoroughness which leave 
little to be desired. Nor is there much fault to be found with 
the manner in which Mr. Tree has handled the text. Certain 
excisions had of necessity to be made, and although this student 
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or that will, of course, deplore the loss of the passage most dea 
to his heart, the unimpassioned observer will probably admit 
that, regard being had to the circumstances, the editing could 
scarcely have been better done. On one point enly are we dis- 
posed seriously to join issue with Mr. Tree, and that is in respect 
of his total suppression of the final noble and inspiring scene, 
and his presentation in its place of a somewhat crude, although, 
from the popular standpoint, fairly effective, tableau showing 
the triumphant army in the moment of victory after the battle 
of Shrewsbury. The omission of the finely-conceived scene in 
which King Henry generously pardons his valiant opponent, the 
Douglas, is in our eyes an error of judgment for which nothing 
can atone. But otherwise we have nothing but praise for the 
taste and discretion shown in the present revival, in anticipation, 
of which, by-the-by, an exhaustive article upon Shakspere’s play. 
and its various exponents appeared in the April number of this. 
magazine. 

Of Mr. Tree’s Falstaff we have already had experience in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor. But the fat knight of the earlier play- 
is a very different being from that of the later. The former is 
conceived in a spirit of buffoonery ; the latter, despite the broad 
and typically coarse nature of his wit, is a genuine humorist. 
In depicting the Faistaff of King Henry IV., the actor has, 
accordingly, a better and more legitimate opportunity. Of this 
Mr. Tree avails himself fully. His make-up is in itself an 
extraordinary tour de force. By some inexplicable means he con- 
trives to change his slim figure into one of vast proportions ; 
even the thin features assume an appearance of grossness and. 
obesity. But it is in the transformation of his voice that Mr. 
Tree exhibits the greatest cleverness. No longer clear and 
resonant, its tones are thick and unctuous; it expresses fatness. 
in every note. Into the humour of the part Mr. Tree enters 
thoroughly, the scenes in the Boar’s Head tavern affording a 
rich feast of fun. Quite on a level with this performance is Mr. 
Lewis Waller’s noble presentment of the impetuous Hotspur. 
Nothing finer has hitherto been accomplished by this singularly 
clever artist, whose style has gained of late extraordinarily in 
subtlety and range of expression. - Mr. Waller speaks blank verse 
with a keen sense of the meaning of every word, and with a 
praiseworthy regard for the laws of rhythm. Nor is he insensible 
to the occasional flashes of humour that serve to give lightness 
and variety to the character. Mr. William Mollison, an actor 
much too intelligent to hide his light in the provinces, lent 
dignity and weight to the part of King Henry, while Mr. Frank 


Gillmore as Prince Hal, if a trifle unequal in the less serious 
Zz 
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passages, proved quite satisfactory in the graver ones. Unfor- 
tunately, lack of space debars us from more than mention- 
ing in terms of praise the Poins of Mr. Herbert Ross, the 
Bardolph of Mr. Lionel Brough, the Mistress Quickly of Miss 
Kate Phillips, the Lady Mortimer of Miss Marion Evans, and 
the Lady Percy of Mrs. Tree. 





THE OPERA. 

The opening night at the Royal Opera (May 11) was suffi- 
ciently brilliant to satisfy the most exigent of managers and most 
blasé of subscribers. Whether it foreshadowed an equally 
brilliant season remains to be seen ; but it will certainly not be 
the fault of the impresario, or through lack of material help from 
the old and the new guard of his operatic clientele, should the 
“* promise of May” not be ultimately followed by the fulfilment 
of July. True, there is no Adelina Patti this year; there is no 
immediate indication of the occurrence of a State performance ; 
there is not even the likelihood of some great production which 
might perchance stamp the season with the cachet of a 
noble artistic achievement. But, on the other hand, there is 
M. Jean de Reszke ; and that, in the opinion of the opera-lovers 
who frequent Covent Garden to-day, counts for a very great deal. 
Yes, the famous Polish tenor has returned to us, after nearly 
two years’ absence, and after six months of well-nigh continuous 
labour in the United States, with voice and method beautiful and 
faultless as ever, with charm undiminished, and with means even 
fresher and more robust perhaps than when he was last here. 
He is now at the very zenith of his career. He has not yet passed 
the prime of life, and he has only been singing in public (as a 
tenor) at least for a period of about eleven years. With powers 
well preserved he might go on for another twenty, but the 
probabilities are that he will prefer to retire as soon as he has 

amassed an adequate fortune; and it is because his admirers 
have some inkling of this that they never lose a chance of 
shearing him. For choice, too, they will listen to him towards the 
end rather than at the beginning of an opera. Early in the 
evening he seems to be saving himself; as the performance goes 
on he warms up to his work, and by the time the last act has 
come he is the real, supreme, incomparable Jean de Reszke. 

Finely indeed did. he sing on the opening night in the tomb 
scene of Romeo. Some thought he had never uttered that 
wondrously pathetic farewell with such tragic eloquence, such 
ineffable beauty of vocal tone before. It was very hard, after 
this triumphant return, to meet with the “stupid” accident to 
his foot (as he himself described it), which prevented his appear- 
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ance in Faust later in the same week. But the disappointment, 
though annoying at the moment, was speedily forgotten a few 
nights later, when M. de Reszke reappeared in Gounod’s later 
opera and met with a greeting not less enthusiastic than the 
first. His brother Edouard, unluckily enough, caught a cold 
immediately after arriving in England, and the gifted basso was 
unable to make his rentrée until the German performance of 
Lohengrin, which, by the way, exhibited both artists for the first 
time on this side of the Atlantic as the exponents of Wagner's 
original text. What is more, they pronounce it as accurately 
and “ trippingly on the tongue” as they do French and Italian. 
On the other events of the season, so far, there is no occasion 
to dwell at any length. Madame Mantelli, a new mezzo-contralto, 
made her début.as Leonorain La Favorita, but created a much 
more favourable impression (pace one leading critic only) as 
Ortruda in an Italian representation of Lohengrin, given for the 
rentrée of Madame Albani. A splendid dramatic artist and the 
possessor of a fine voice is this Madame Mantelli. The young 
tenor, Signor Cremonini, who sang with her in both the above- 
mentioned operas, has acquired some slight increase of vocal 
power since he first came here in the autumn of 1892, but for 
such parts as Fernando and the Knight of the Swan he still 
“‘needs time.” A fairly successful début has likewise been noted 
to Miss Marguerite Reid, an American soprano, who sang Nedda 
in Pagliacci during the opening week. For the rest, it will suffice 
to record the welcome return of Miss Macintyre, Signor de Lucia, 
and Signor Ancona in Cavalleria Rusticana, of Miss Marie Engle, 
M. Bennard, M. Castelmary, and M. Plangon in Philémon, and 
of Miss Elba, Miss Jenie Hudleston (who made a hit as the 


Page in Romeo), Miss Meisslinger, and Mr. David Bispham in 
Hansel and Gretel. 





RosEMARY. 

A Play, in Four Acts, by Louis N. Parker and Murray Carsoyx. Produced at the Criterion 
Theatre, May 16. 

Sir se. Thorndyke Mr. Cuoarntes Wynpgam.| Abraham 


.. Mr, F. H. Tyner. 
Professor Jogram  .. Mr. J. H. Bangs, Stilt Walker _ 


ee -. Mr. J. Byron. 
oe * ‘Crofekshanik, Mrs. Cruickshank .. Miss Cantotra ADDISON. 
N. - Mr. Atrrep Bisnop. Mrs. Minifie .. - Miss Emtty Vininc. 
William Westwood .. Mr. Kenweta Dovetas. Priscilla Miss ANNIE HuGHEs. 
George Minifice.. .. Mr. James WELCH. Dorothy Cruickshank Miss Many Moore. 


For those who have the best interests of the English stage at 
heart, for those who desire to see it cleansed of impurity and of 
suggestiveness, the complete success of Rosemary is an event of 
the highest importance. During the past few months we have 
had, only too frequently, to utter a strong and emphatic protest 
against the tendency revealed by modern dramatists—and par- 
ticularly lady dramatists—to make of the theatre a vehicle for 
the exposition of nauseous subjects and unwholesome discussions. 


Zz 2 
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Rosemary affords t: umphant and unanswerable proof that the 
public still retains its taste for simplicity, sweetness, and cleanli- 
ness. No play within recent times has possessed these qualities 
in a higher degree. No play has, on its production, been received 
with greater warmth ; and we are fain to believe that the lesson 
will not be lost upon managers or upon playwrights. Personally, 
we feel we cannot be too grateful to Mr. Wyndham for having 
given us, or to Messrs. Louis N. Parker and Murray Carson for 
having written, a piece so full of fragrance, gaiety, and poetry. 
The authors aim at no tremendous effects, no claptrap sensations. 
They are content to tell a simple love-story in a simple way- 
But they possess the rare art of going straight to the heart 
of the listener, of appealing forcibly and directly to his best 
emotions. How this is accomplished, let us endeavour for a 
moment to show. 

Sir Jasper Thorndyke, a country gentleman bordering upon 
middle age, has come to regard himself as a confirmed bachelor, 
when, unexpectedly, fate brings to his very door pretty little 
Dorothy Cruickshank, in the act of eloping with sturdy young 
William Westwood. Sir Jasper willingly gives the couple 
shelter, and also finds himself playing the part of host to 
Dorothy’s father and mother, who have followed in pursuit of the 
truant pair. It requires but little diplomacy on Sir Jasper’s 
part to reconcile these conflicting elements, and at his suggestion 
the entire party set out for London, in order to witness Queen 
Victoria’s coronation—the action of the first three acts of the 
piece passes in 1838—and to arrange for Dorothy and William’s 
wedding. Meanwhile, however, Sir Jasper has fallen in love with 
Dorothy—a circumstance for which the girl’s unconscious encour- 
agement and her sweetheart’s cubbish brusqueness’ afford 
sufficient justification. His eyes, however, are quickly opened to 
his mistake—first by his old friend, Professor Jogram, in an 
exceedingly powerful scene, and subsequently by Dorothy her- 
self. To an honourable man there remains but one course: 
open, and this Sir Jasper unhesitatingly adopts. Dorothy is 
handed over to the man she really loves, and Sir Jasper is left 
alone, his dream shattered, his future bereft of the sunshine that 
had momentarily crept into it. When the story is resumed in 
the last act fifty years have elapsed. It is the day of the Queen’s 
Jubilee. Sir Jasper, now a nonagenarian, is again in the room 
where he parted with Dorothy. Some of the events connected 
with her he is able to recall; others he has totally forgotten. 
What the authors wish to convey by the scene we admit 
we are unable to guess exactly. At one instant they appear 
anxious to enforce the blessedness of forgetfulness ; at 
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another the enduring value of memory. In any case there is no 
getting away from the fact that so melancholy a termination to 
a delightful and charming play is apt to leave the audience a 
trifle depressed and gloomy. 

No mere outline of the story can, however, give even a faint 
impression of the inexpressible fascination, the exquisite tender- 
ness and delicacy of the piece, replete as it is with touches of 
the most enchanting description. Over it all the authors’ wit 
plays with the brightness of summer lightning. It is long, 
moreover, since Mr. Wyndham has had a part suiting him so 
thoroughly as that of Squire Thorndyke. Pathos and humour, 
tenderness and gaiety—for the expression of each he is afforded 
constant opportunity. How splendidly he profits by the chance 
it is hardly necessary to say. Mr. J. H. Barnes’s Professor 
Jogram is a fine piece of work, full of character and earnestness; 
while Mr. Alfred Bishop gave a superbly finished portrait of 
the choleric Captain Cruickshank. Mr. Kenneth Douglas played 
with much intelligence as William, and Mr. James Welch’s 
Postboy was scarcely inferior to his remarkable study of ‘‘ The 
Man in the Street.” No higher praise could be accorded it. 
Miss Carlotta Addison showed how sweet and genial an elderly 
lady can be; Miss Annie Hughes provided a clever sketch of 
a pert serving maid, while Miss Mary Moore, as Dorothy, was 
as pretty and charming as the heart of man could well desire. 





A MaAtTcHMAKER. 


A Comedy in Four Acts, by Cro Graves and Gertrupe Kineston. Produced at the 
Shaftesbury Theatre, May 9. 


Archibald Rolles .. .. Mr. Lewis WALLER. Wilhelmina. . Miss FrorENceE West. 

The Marquis of West- seenpaes Ridout.. Miss Beatrice FEeeRrar. 
bourne . Mr. C, P. Litt. Flora . . Miss Spencer Brunton. 

The Hon. Charles Soper Mr. E. W. GaRpDIneER. Ethel.. ¢ -. Miss Daisy Broves. 

The Bishop of VUor- Betty Bullen Miss Nina Bovcicavtrt. 
minster .. a .. Mr. Kennets Brack. | Lady Louisa Hold- 

The Earl of Cranboisie Mr. Lesity THomson. awle a Miss Fanny CoLEMAN. 

Bingley —_ — -. Mr. Atrrep Mattsy. | Mrs. Waite.. -. Mrs. ARTHUR AYER. 
Waite e ° -» Mr. GinBert TRENT. Margaretta .. -. Miss LEna ASHWELL, 

Rokerts .. Mr. Cuaruzs Ross. Mrs. Lane .. -. MissGerrrupe KinesTon 


That there is some ingenuity and not a little cleverness in 
Miss Clo Graves’ and Miss Gertrude Kingston’s new comedy will 
not be denied. But, unfortunately, ingenuity and cleverness are of 
slight avail on the stage when they are so hopelessly misapplied as 
in this particular instance. A Matchmaker is a thoroughly 
invertebrate piece of work, possessing little coherence and no 
cohesion. The first act is entirely consumed in frivolous 
chatter, and it is not until the beginning of the second that 
the real aim of the writers can be discovered. Even then the 
spectator is forced to admit how insubstantial are his grounds 
for congratulation, inasmuch as a more conventional or familiar 
story has seldom been placed before the public. A few lines 
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will suffice to indicate its scope. Mrs. Lane, a singularly silly 
woman, with a mischievous craze for matchmaking, has per- 
suaded her friend, Margaretta Ridout, to accept the hand of the 
Marquis of Westbourne, a nobleman whose language would 
scarcely be tolerated in the kitchen, and whose manners a stable- 
boy would blush to own. Four months of married misery serve 
to convince Margaretta of her mistake. Luckily, however, she 
finds an easy way outof her difficulties. The Marquis, it is sud- 
denly discovered, had, fifteen years previously, given his name toa 
German barmaid called Wilhelmina, and as she conveniently 
turns up in Mrs. Lane’s house just as the authoresses require 
her assistance, Margaretta is enabled to cast off her fetters and 
seek consolation for her past tribulations in the arms of an old 
admirer. Anything less convincing or more uninteresting 
could hardly be imagined. It is not, however, upon the main 
thread of their story that Miss Graves and Miss Kingston rely 
for success, but upon the numerous details which depend from 
it. To say that these are of a somewhat unsavoury character is 
a mild way of stating the truth. A Matchmaker is a loosely- 
constructed, ill-conceived, and garrulous play, in which 
occasionally may be found flashes of a spurious description of 
wit that frequently suggests a good deal more than it actually 
expresses. Nor is the piece fruitful of acting opportunities—a 
circumstance which relieves us of any necessity of commenting 
upon the efforts of the various performers. 





THE GEISHA. 


A Japanese Musical Play, in Tw Acts. The book by Owen Hatt. Lyrics by Harry 
GREENBANK. Music by Sipney Jones. Produced at Daly’s Theatre, April 25. 


O Mimosa San.. - Miss Manriz Tempest. Miss Mabel Grant .. Miss Auicz Davis. 
Juliette Diamant -. MissJuLieTrENEsvitLe | Miss Louie Plumpton Miss Marcaret FRasER. 
Nami(Wave of the Sea) Miss Kristine YupaLu. | Miss Molly Seamore .. Miss Lerry Liwp. 

O Kiku San (Chrysan- Reginald Fairfax .. Mr. Haypen Corrin. 
themum Miss Emrnie HERVE. Fred Cunningham .. - Louis BRADFIELD. 
O Nana San (Blossom) Miss Mary Fawcett. Arthur Cuddy .. -- Mr. LeEpHAM Ban: ock, 

O Kinkoto San(Golden George Grimston .. Mr, Sypuzy Exuisons. 

ios “eo .- Miss Exisz Cooxe. Tommy amma (Mid- 
O Komurasaki San shipman) .- Miss Lypra Fropp. 
(Little Violet) Miss Mary CoLietre. Captain Katana .. Mr, Witt1am PaHItp. 

Lady Constance Wynne Miss Mavup Hopson. Takemini - .. Mr. FREDK. Rosse. 

pF Marie wate Wun-hi .. .. Mr. HuntteEy WricHr. 
. Miss Brancne Massey. | The Marquis Imari .. Mr. Hargy MonxHouss. 

Miss" Ethel Hurst - Miss Hetry iiaMEK, 





In oiaine Japan as the scene of his new musical play, Mr. 
Owen Hall almost compels comparison between his work and 
that masterpiece of comic invention, The Mikado. So far 
beyond rivalry, however, in his own particular sphere, is Mr. 
Gilbert, it would be almost cruel to pursue the analogy. 
Enough that, without displaying any great powers of originality 
or of witty endeavour, Mr. Hall has, in this instance, accom- 
plished his work with considerable credit to himself. The Geisha 
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shows a very considerable advance upon The Artist's Model. 
It is more neatly constructed, and, wonderful to relate, presents 
something in the nature of a coherent story. That the author, 
after all, figures as a rather unimportant factor in the race for 
success merely implies that The Geisha belongs to the order of 
pieces whose prosperity springs chiefly from the efforts of stage- 
manager, scenic artist, and costumier. So lavish have all these 
been in their attentions that it would be difficult to recall a 
more sumptuous or tasteful spectacle than that presented in the 
latest production at Daly’s. It must in fairness be added that, in 
the number of attractions, Mr. Sidney Jones’s music counts for 
much. Mr. Jones has.already proved himself a master of 
melody ; but even he has given us nothing so charming, so 
rhythmic, and so appropriate as the score of The Geisha. 
Considerations of space alone prevent us from referring in detail 
to the many beautiful and interesting features which it contains. 
Equally unjust would it be to pass without notice the lyrics of 
Mr. Harry Greenbank, which, although evidently modelled upon 
those of Mr. Gilbert, possess a certain quaintness of their own. 
It is round the adventures of a bright young English maiden 
that the plot of the new piece revolves. Miss Molly Seamore 
is a visitor to Japan. Prompted by a sudden caprice, she 
determines to don the dress of a Geisha, or singing girl. In this 
capacity she is disposed of at public auction to a Japanese 
marquis, who, disappointed in another quarter, aspires to make 
her his wife. Molly, however, is not without friends eager to assist 
her. There is her lover, Reginald Fairfax, an officer on board 
H.M.S. The Turtle; there are also Lady Constance Wynne 
and Mimosa San, a real Geisha, who, rescued from the clutches 
of the Marquis, ranges herself on the side of the English. 
Assisted by an unscrupulous little French maid, who covets the 
Marquis for herself, these three experience little difficulty in 
carrying out their designs successfully. The charm of the piece 
centres chiefly, however, in the happy combination of local colour, 
dainty dresses, quaint dancing, and tuneful music. Wholly 
admirable is the company also. As Molly Seamore, Miss Letty 
Lind was at her best—the epitome, in other words, of all that is 
bright and winsome. Miss Marie Tempest sang delightfully, 
and Miss Juliette Nesville acted with her accustomed archness. 
Mr. Hayden Coffin furnished another variant upon his well-known 
impersonation of the breezy baritone, and to those who delight 
in broad humour, Mr. H. Monkhouse’s performance of the 
Marquis doubtless appealed not in vain. Mr. Huntley Wright 
scored enormously as a kind of heathen Chinee, with a wonder- 
fully effective dance, while Mr. William Philp, a comparative 
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new-comer, showed that, if he has still much to learn as an 
actor, he is, at any rate, the lucky possessor of a very pleasing 
tenor voice. Of the success of The Geisha there cannot be 
the slightest possible doubt. 


—_————_ 


A Nieut Oot. 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, by GrorGres Fevpgau and Mavaice DesvaLLieres. Produced at 
the Vaudeville Theatre, April 29. 


Joseph Pinglet -. Me. Gzores GrIppENs. Marcelle es -- Miss Fanny Warp. 
Paillard pe -. Mr. Cuas. Sucpen. Angelique .. .- Mrs. Epmunp PHEtps. 
Mathieu ee -» Mr. Wr1i1aMm Wyres. Victorine .. -- Miss Patriz Browne. 
Maxime ee -» Mr. AuBREy FirzGeRa_p. A Lady as -- Miss Eva Morton. 
Brochard .. «- Me. JoserH CaRye. Hyacinthe .. -» Miss Lorrre Sarcent. 
Boulot os -» Mr. Gus Dansy. Violette bn -- Miss E. Bareineron. 
Bastien oe -- Me. E. W. THomas. Marguerite .. -- Miss Erween Concanen. 
Ernest ee -» Mr. Herbert Peters. Rose .. oe .-» Miss Epirx Henperson. 
Botticelli .. Mr, Ngvitte Doone. 


| 


No hint is afforded by the Vaudeville programme as to the 
identity of the writer responsible for the English version of 
MM. Feydeau and Desvalliére’s farce, L’ Hotel du Libre Echange. 
The adaptation, however, comes to us vid America, where 
it has enjoyed considerable success under the guiding hand of 
Mr. Charles Frohman. A few supplementary touches have, it is 
understood, been given to it by Mr. Seymour Hicks, by whom 
the piece is produced. A Night Out makes no claims to rank as 
literature. It is simply a rollicking piece of fun, which at many 
points impinges upon pantomimic buffoonery. As played in 
Paris it contained elements that would not have been tolerated 
here for a moment, and although the process of expurgation has 
been deftly performed, the farce is not wholly without its risky 
noments. Those, however, who are not in the habit of examin- 
ing les dessous des cartes need have little fear of having their 
susceptibilities offended. The plot runs upon lines of the most 
familiar nature, resembling in particular those of Pink Dominos. 
Unfortunately, MM. Feydeau and Desvalliéres do not possess 
sither the keen wit or the constructive ability of the authors of 
that famous piece. Nevertheless, their farce is undeniably 
uusing, and possesses the great merit of improving as it goes 
along. Joseph Pinglet, a commonplace person, invites pretty 
Mrs. Paillard to accompany him, in the absence of her husband, 
to the theatre, and to share a little supper with him afterwards 
at the Hotel Mascotte. Needless to say that, on one pretext or 
another, all the characters assemble at the same place, and a scene 
of the wildest confusion ensues. In the third act the imbroglio 
is unravelled with great ingenuity and skill, in a manner that 
leaves the reputation of the principal culprits intact. The farce 
is admirably played, notably by Mr. George Giddens, whose 
victure of comic despair is inimitable, by Mr. Charles Sugden, 
vho gives a very clever portrait of Paillard, by Mr. Wyes as a 
tuttering provincial, by Mr. Aubrey Fitzgerald as a modern 
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Modus, and by Mrs. Edmund Phelps, Miss Fanny Ward, and 
Miss Pattie Browne. Its reception was unanimously favourable. 





THE NEw Bapy. 


A Daception, in Three Acts, adapted from the German “ Der Rabenvater,” by H. F. Fiscuer and 
J. Jarno, by Anrucor Bourcaier. Proiuced at the Royalty Theatre, April 28. 


Col. Wilberforce Drusilla Walker.. Miss Atice MANsFIELD. 
Walker Mr. ArTHUR BouRCHIER — Van Giitt — B. M. De Souta. 
Commodore Van Gite a > BuakKeLey. aith - Miss Irene Vansrves. 
— a ee W. G. Extior. Kate Gomez -- Miss KaTuarine Stewart. 
Harry . Mr. CHar.es TROODB. Pascoe... es Miss Litian Mitiwarp. 


There is no need to waste many words over Mr. Bourchier’s 
latest piece, The New Baby. Its production is simply a convinc- 
ing proof of lack of good taste and want of managerial judgment. 
Such things are best buried and forgotten as speedily as possible. 
As a concession to the necessities of record, we mention that the 
story turns upon the device adopted by a certain Colonel Walker 
of inventing an illegitimate son in order that he may obtain from 
his wife the means to run up to London and enjoy himself. Add 
to this the altogether delightful episode of two young people on 
the brink of an engagement being informed that they are brother 
and sister, and their love, consequently, an incestuous one. 
Mr. Bourchier may consider incidents of the kind fit subjects for 
laughter and ridicule. Let us be grateful for the fact that his 


views on the point are not, and have little prospect of becoming, 
general. 





My Astrat Bopy. 


A Farce, in Three Acts, by W. C. Hupson and ae Cottuurst. Produced at the 
Court Theatre, April 22. 


Clarke Cariston . . Mr. Yorke STEPHENS. Naingre — te -. Mr. J. F. Cornisx. 
Clarke Cariston’s Astral Bullen Por Mr. W. LEE. 

Body a . Mr. BeckwiTa. Miss Mildrea Cariston Miss Fanny CoLEMAN 
Albert’ Thayer ° -. Mr.C Lownz. Anne Meredith .. . Miss FarkBROTHER. 
David Meredith, “J.P. 2) Me. Exnest HENpRie. Kate Harland .. -. Miss Heten Petrie. 


My Astral Body contains a fairly happy idea worked out to 
indifferent advantage. As the basis of a one-act farce it would 
doubtless prove effective, but extended over three acts it becomes 
monotonous and tiresome. Apart from this the story conceived 
by the authors is of the most trivial and common-place descrip- 
tion, and the dialogue, although occasionally revealing glimpses 
of a rough-and-ready kind of humour, bald and prosaic. A young 
fellow named Clarke Cariston is supposed to have acquired the 
faculty of projecting his astral body where and when he will. 
But, unfortunately, the abuse of this power speedily brings its 
own punishment, for the body, having obtained the upper hand 
of its owner, turns the tables upon him, and by its strange 
vagaries contrives to plunge him into a vortex of hideous mishaps. 
Eventually succour reaches him from one Naingre Phu, 
a Maharajah of India and devotee (sic) of Buddha, who con- 
demns the unruly spirit to inhabit the body of a dog for seven 
years by way of penalty for its misdoings. The performance was 
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chiefly remarkable for the extraordinary energy shown in the 
unusually long and onerous part of Cariston by Mr. Yorke 
Stephens, who has never played with greater dash, precision, or 


briskness. Fair support was afforded him by the remainder of 
the company. 





Mary PENNINGTON, SPINSTER. 

An Original Comedy, in Four Acts, by W. R. WALKES. Produced at the St. James’s Theatre, 
7 Bn ae =, - “— saa Maitland i 
Gearge Arinstrong <. Mr YaanxFerrox. | Mre Penninto’ — 
Algy Blomfield -» Mr. SxDNEY BrovuGH, | Servant aa -- Miss Furrapo CLARKE, 
Mary Pennington .. Miss Kaiz RoRKE. Dr. Hale’s Servant .. Mr. W. A. CHANDLER. 

Mr. W. R. Walkes is already favourably known as the writer of 
several clever little pieces. In Mary Pennington, Spinster, he 
makes, however, a bolder bid for fame. His latest venture, if 
unsuccessful in quite hitting the mark, reveals at least sufficient 
ability on the author’s part to warrant the hope that he will yet’ 
do so. From a playwright who is capable of giving us such 
capital comedy scenes as those contained in the new play much 
may be expected ; and when Mr. Walkes has thoroughly mastered 
the art of stage construction, and of giving due form and substance 
to a dramatic story, something of a really enduring nature may 
be looked for from his pen. Meanwhile there is much good 
material in Mary Pennington, although the author’s manner of 
manipulating it is not always effective. The comic ‘scenes, 
excellent as they are, have, for instance, little or no connection 
with the main thread of the story, the result being that while 
these are in progress the plot itself comes to a standstill. So 
fresh and natural, however, is the humour of the piece that 
one cannot contemplate its sacrifice without a feeling of regret. 
If in future efforts Mr. Walkes will successfully endeavour to 
blend into one component whole the various elements required to 
constitute a play, all will be well. Let him consider also the 
necessity of exhibiting the motives of his characters in a way to 
render them convincing. Far from satisfactory in this respect is 
his new play. Of the plot we can give only the briefest réswmé. 
Mary Pennington has inherited her father’s business, and with it 
his strong commercial instinct. She accepts as partner a young 
fellow named Armstrong, who, of course, straightway falls in 
love with her. In order to silence scandal, Mary determines to 
become his wife, although insisting that nothing but respect and 
consideration for their common interests prompts her to the step. 
With the appearance of a rival on the scene, her eyes are quickly 
opened to the truth that she really loves Armstrong, who, 
however, believing the contrary, refuses to profit by the 
circumstance. An act of supposed self-sacrifice on his part serves, 


- Miss Ores Branpon. 
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in the end, to bring the over-sensitive couple together, and the 
play ends with the prospect of a happy marriage. In the title- 
part Miss Kate Rorke acted with remarkable force and tender-. 
ness, while Mr. Frank Fenton, save for an unfortunate trick of 
swallowing his words, made a thoroughly acceptable Armstrong. 
Mr. Cyril Maude furnished another of his clearly-cut and 
carefully-finished portraits of a good-natured old gentleman ; but 
the real success of the afternoon fell to Miss Mary Jerrold and 
Mr. Sydney Brough as a couple of young lovers. No brighter, 
pleasanter, or more inspiriting performance could in either 
instance be desired. 





THE WYNDHAM CELEBRATION. 

To mention the Criterion Theatre is inevitably to recall the 
name of Mr. Charles Wyndham. During the long space of 
twenty years, the two have been so closely associated as to have 
become inseparable in the public mind. Of the laughter and the 
enjoyment, the emotion and the pleasure, which playgoers have 
drawn from the circumstance, we have no space to speak. But 
of such an event it is well. there should be public recognition— 
well that a moment should be chosen to stamp the fact in 
indelible letters upon the memory of those for whose amuse- 
ment the popular comedian has worked so loyally and so 
unceasingly. The exceptionally interesting series of perform- 
ances given on the lst of May at the Lyceum and Criterion 
Theatres constituted at one and the same time a necessary act of 
commemoration and a well-deserved tribute of regard and affection 
to the genius of the aetor in whose honour they were undertaken. 
From every quarter came expressions of sympathetic interest, and 
from the members of the theatrical profession offers of assistance 
that revealed in the clearest manner the high esteem in which 
Mr. Wyndham is held by his comrades. Nor could a more 
eloquent testimony to the popularity of the movement be found 
than in the fact that, as the result of the day’s proceedings, 
Mr. Wyndham was enabled to send a cheque for the magnificent 
sum of £2,450 to the Actors’ Benevolent Fund. Anything like 
detailed comment upon a programme so long and so varied as 
that provided would bs superfluous, even were it possible here. 
The particulars speak for themselves. In the afternoon, at the 
Lyceum, was given The Clerical Error, with Mr. Wilson Barrett 
in his original part. Then followed the first act of Money, 
Mr. Tree appearing as Evelyn, Mr. C. Hawtrey as Blount, 
Mr. Bancroft as Smooth, Mr. Lionel Brough as Graves, 
Mr. Waring as Glossmore, Mr. Fernandez as Sharp, Mr. Arthur 
Roberts in the humble capacity of a servant, Mrs. Tree as 
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Georgina, and Mrs. Bancroft as Lady Franklin. Subsequently 
were presented the last three acts of The School for Scandal, with 
a marvellously brilliant cast, of which it must suffice to mention 
Mr. Farren as Sir Peter, Mr. Wyndham as Charles, Mr. Forbes- 
Robertson as Joseph, Mr. Alexander as Careless, Mr. Terriss as 
Sir Harry, Miss Mary Moore as Maria, and Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell as Lady Teazle. Upon the curtain again ascending, 
Mr. Wyndham was discovered surrounded by the company 
and a large number of friends, while opposite to him stood 
Mr. Comyns Carr, who, in a brief but effective speech, begged his 
acceptance of a handsome gold cigar-and-cigarette box, on the lid 
of which figured the initials ‘‘C. W.” worked in diamonds. 
Mr. Wyndham replied in a few graceful words, not entirely 
untouched by emotion. In the evening, at the Criterion, the 
performance included the one-act farce, Who’s to Win Him? 
a scene from The Hunchback by Miss Marion Terry and 
Mr. Leonard Boyne, the whole of David Garrick, with 
Miss Moore and Mr. Wyndham in their old parts, and the 


second act of The Critic, hopelessly ruined by the silly gags of 
the actors. 


IN PARIS. 


Hellé, an opera in four acts, by M. Alphonse Duvernoy, words by 
MM. de Locle and Charles Nuitter, at the Grand Opera, is quite 
a reactionary work. Of Wagner’s influence there is not a trace 
in it! Nor is an opera in the good old style that nobody requires 
to work up beforehand, a partition without any effort to give 
expression to character or emotion, without any subtle sub- 
delineation of inner feeling, without warnings of the orchestra of 
coming things, by any means out of place. In fact, a light, 
simple, old-fashioned performance, with a ballet and a handsome 
woman like Mme. Rose Caron constantly to the front, is quite 
a pleasant alternative when one is not in the humour for more 
serious work. So Hellé fulfils a purpose. Hellé is priestess of a 
temple of Diana in Thessaly, which, by some unaccountable 
anachronism best known to the librettists, has survived to the 
fourteenth century, when Gautier, ex-Duke of Athens, driven by 
a storm out of his bearings, casts anchor in its vicinity. He sees 
the priestess, and straightway falls desperately in love with her, 
a love which the priestess, true to her vows, however, does not 
share. Gautier carries her off, and in the second act has her 
with him at Florence, which he has captured. A celebration of 
the festival of St. John, the patron saint of Florence, procures 
the occasion for the ballet with Mlle. Zambelli. Here Hellé, 
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thirsting for vengeance against her ravissewr, gets her chance. 
Gautier has a son, Jean, whom he dearly loves. Jean has fallen 
in love with her, too. The father shall kill his own son, and 
Hellé’s and the goddess’s wrath will be appeased. Unfortunately 
for this consummation, Hellé in the third act falls in love with 
Jean herself. At the critical moment Gautier surprises Jean at 
Hellé’s feet, and she, instead of letting him take it, averts the 
father’s vengeance. Meanwhile an insurrection has broken out 
at Florence, and Hellé, in the fourth act, is to be burnt as a 
sorceress. She is rescued by Jean, breaks her vows to Diana, 
and expiates her crime by the goddess’s agency. Her lover kills 
himself over her body in the approved fashion. Alongside 
Mme. Caron, MM. Delmas and Alvarez hold the two leading 
male parts. There is pretty music in the piece—nothing very 
striking, and some inequality. 

Manon Roland, at the Francaise, by MM. Emile Bergerat and 
Camille de Sainté Croix, in five acts and in verse, is one of the 
most interesting and attractive spectacles which have been given 
for some time past by the illustrious company. The story in 
itself is hardly a play, the series of episodes not being firmly 
strung together by any main motive. But the exquisitely 
elaborate mise en scéne, the reproduction of the spirit of the 
period, the general interest in the well-known characters forming 
the dramatis persone, and the careful rendering of the careful 
writing makes one grateful for such an effort to put out good 
work. The story is that of the famous Mme. Roland, who, 
married to a man twenty years her senior, is admired and 
loved by Buzot. She has promised her husband that whenever 
she loves any man but him she will tell him. We pass in the 
first and second acts from Roland’s simple household at the 
Platiére, near Lyons, to a corner of old Paris during the Revo- 
lution, in which we see a feverish crowd, as it was and is still, 
resentful, generous, foolish, angry, and good-humoured by turns. 
Mme. Roland is at the height of her influence and fame in the 
midst of all the nervous excitement of a political upheaval. 
Drums and music and cavalcades resound in the narrow streets. 
The mixture of terror and gaiety in this second act is extremely 
telling. In the third we are at Roland’s ministry: he is 
Minister of the Interior. Outside we still hear the excitement 
of the mob and the drums and music, while the great tragedy of 
the Terror is in progress, and life and death are dependent on 
political compromises and pledges. The Girondists must sign 
themselves away to Danton or die. They prefer to live, except 
Manon (Mme. Worms-Baretta), and Buzot will do as she bids. 
him. She gives him her order by tearing up the document of 
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surrender, thus avows her love to him, and sends all her political 
confederates to the scaffold. In the fourth act she is at the 
Conciergerie awaiting execution. There is a scenein this which 
is extremely touching. Reading a letter from her daughter, she 
reaches the words Je ¢’aime, stops halfway, and breaks down. 
Hardly an eye in the theatre remains dry. It is needless to say 
that she goes to execution uttering the words: 
“Liberté, chimére sainte, que de crimes, hélas ! on commet en ton nom !” 
Other novelties of the month are Catherine de Russio, an 
historical drama, by MM. Paul Ginisty and Samson, at the 
Chatelet, Dossier 113, by Edgard Pourcelle, at the Théatre de la 
République, and Deux Seurs, by Jean Thorel, at the Odéon. 





IN BERLIN. 

A most interesting performance of Johann Nestroy’s Lumpaci- 
vagabundus has been given at the Deutsches Theatre. The 
company of this theatre, which includes some of the best actors 
in the German Empire, played the piece in honour of the artistic 
jubilee of the veteran actor, Ludwig Menzel, and the success of 
the. representation was such that there can be little doubt that it 
will be repeated very soon. The humour of old Vienna, which 
is so admirably crystallised in Lumpacivagabundus was perhaps 
never better rendered than on this occasion. The Austrian 
members of the company seemed to have infected their colleagues 
with their own native appreciation of Nestroy’s talents, which 
are far better known and loved in Austria than in Germany. 
Herr Kainz, the Romeo and the Don Carlos of the Deutsches 
Theatre, astonished everyone by his versatility, and from first to 
last the performance was welcomed as a charming departure from 
conventional lines. 

At the Lessing Theatre, Johann Strauss’s Waldmeister, which 
was brought out some time ago in Vienna, has met with the 
same encouraging reception as it enjoyed in the Austrian capital. 
Strauss himself conducted, and as he ascended the conductor’s 
seat, which was decorated with flowers, he was most warmly 
greeted. The first act was well, but not enthusiastically, received. 
The second made a great impression, especially the finale ; and 
the third act sealed the triumph of the evening. 





IN VIENNA. 

A three-act novelty, Im siebenten Himmel (In the Seventh 
Heaven), by Krenn and Lindau, with music by Ferdinand Pagin, 
has been brought out at the Theater an der Wien. The chief 
character of the piece—which is a kind of musical farce—is a 
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well-educated invalid. This gentleman is very rich, and the 
physicians who recommend all manner of remedies to him have 
his applause, while a doctor who says ‘‘ There is nothing the 
matter with you!” is never allowed to enter the house again. 
The rich patient accidentally goes to a ball, where he makes the 
acquaintance of a Hungarian widow, for whom he immediately 
takes a great liking. He offers her champagne, which she 
accepts; he dances with her; and, finally, he arrives at the 
conviction that his illness exists only in his imagination, and he 
marries the fair Hungarian. It turns out that the lady is neither 
a Hungarian nor a widow, but a Vienna barmaid. Besides these 
persons, we are introduced to an old gentleman with two young 
nieces, who takes an appointment given to his nephew as 
intended for himself, keeps it punctually, and is much astonished 
by the lady, who will not remove her veil, but who developes an 
enormous appetite. As he is about to kiss her she runs away, 
and he afterwards learns that she was not a lady at all, but his 
manservant masquerading in female attire. In pieces of this 
kind everything depends upon the performers, and they dis- 
charged the task imposed upon them with much liveliness and 
spirit. The principal réle was played by Girardi with his usual 
skill. At the conclusion of the piece, authors and artists were 
¢alled before the curtain and cordially received. At the Raimund 
Theater, Die Naherin (The Seamstress), by Ludwig Held, has 
met with a very flattering reception. It is a farce of the true 
Viennese type, and has already been played a good many times 
at various theatres in the capital, but its popularity shows no 
sign of waning. The Hoétel du Libre Echange, now being 
played in London under the title of A Night Out, has met with 
the same welcome in Vienna as in other cities. It is called 
Hotel zum Frethaven, and lends itself very well to the temperament 
of the Viennese, who greeted it with rapturous applause. Two 
other pieces may be mentioned—Das wahre Gliick (True 
Happiness) at the Volkstheater, by an anonymous author, and 
Liebe auf den ersten Blick (Love at First Sight), by Antony, at 
the Theater an der Wien. Neither of them, however, is worthy 
of detailed comment. My Official Wife, which is ascribed to 
Herr Olden, has been forbidden by the censorship on account of 
Nihilistic allusions, which are supposed to be objectionable to 
Russian susceptibilities. 


IN ITALIAN CITIES. 
Djamileh, a short opera which, though performed a few times 
at Rome in the year 1890, is to all intents and purposes a new 
work to Italian playgoers in general, was produced at the Lirico 
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Internazionale, Milan, on the occasion of a performance given for 
the benefit of the Italian Theatrical Mutual Aid Association. 
The execution was, unfortunately, not all that could be desired, 
it being very manifest that the rehearsals had been too few, and 
that the various parts had not been so well distributed among the 
artists of the company as a better estimation of their relative 
capabilities would have suggested. These drawbacks did not, 
however, destroy the charm of originality and the Oriental colour- 
ing which are the chief features of the work; and hopes are 
entertained that Djamileh will before very long be seen again 
under more favourable conditions. E/ Clarinett, a comedy in 
three acts, written in the Lombardy dialect, by Signori Pozza 
and Bertolazzi, which turns upon the well-worn story of an 
unsuspecting husband, an unfaithful wife, and a treacherous 
friend, was performed recently at the Teatro Valle, Rome, by 
Signor Edoardo Ferravilla’s Milanese company, and met with a 
very good reception. Another performance worth recording is 
that of Herr Van Werterhont’s short drama, Dona Flor, which 
achieved great success at the San Carlo Theatre, Naples. On 
May 12th, the Onorato company played Pregindizio Fatale, a 
new three-act play by Signor Francesco Seni, at the Teatro 
Manzoni, Rome, and at the fall of the curtain the author and 
several of the leading members of the company had to respond to 
repeated enthusiastic calls. The story unfolded by the plot is 
one of every-day life, and possesses in a high degree one at least 
of the qualities which may be regarded as essential to a popular 
success, namely, & direct appeal to the best feelings of the 
audience. 





IN MADRID. 


El Gaitero, which was put on the stage of the Zarzuela for the 
first time early in May, suffers from the one fault of a needless 
extension to the limits of an ordinary comedy, its plot being far 
more suitable to a short, crisp zarzuela, and as such it would take 
a very good place among these favourites of the Spanish people. 
If, indeed, the authors, Sefiores Perrin, Palacios, and Nieto, follow 
the advice which is being freely extended to them by their friends, 
they will proceed to put it through a trimming process before it. 
is next seen on the stage. The scene is laid in a village of the 
province of Leon, and the chief characters are persons of a humble 
station in life. A series of untoward incidents serves to interrupt 
the preparations for the village piper’s wedding a few hours 
before the ceremony is to take place, and the culminating point. 
is reached when an accusation of infidelity to her prospective 
husband is made against the bride. To this accusation she 
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declines to make any answer, in order that she may protect a 
friend who is the real cuiprit, and she maintains this attitude of 
self-accusatory silence until the working out of minor details of 
the story reveals herinnocence. Sejioritas Arana and Gonzalez, 
and Seiiores Romea, Rossell, Moncayo, and Gallo interpreted 
the parts entrusted to them with great skill. Don Antonio 
Perrin’s company opened the new season at the Teatro Moderno 
with El Trazado de una Linea, a new play of a dramatic cha- 
racter, but hardly worthy the name of a drama, though many of 
the situations are very effective. The substance of the plot is the 
desire of a young artisan for vengeance for his sister’s dishonour, 
and introduces a number of cold-blooded schemes which his 
excited imagination devises to attain his end on his discovering 
her seducer. This person happens to be an engineer employed 
en a neighbouring railway line, and the angry brother takes 
advantage of the fact to the extent of throwing the heartless 
wretch under the wheels of a passing train. A lyrical farce by 
Sefior Garcia Plaza, the editor of the Heraldo, has been pro- 
duced at the Romea with success. The title of the piece is 
Los Conquistadores, and some of the situations to which the plot 
gives rise bear evidence of great ingenuity on the part of the 
author. Seiior Molina composed the incidental music to the 
new work. 


SIR HENRY IRVING IN AMERICA. 


In spite of intense heat, which proved disastrous to many a 
theatrical enterprise, Sir Henry Irving’s tour continued prosperous 
to the end. It was the same story as before—hard fights for 
seats, overflowing audiences, the most fervent of receptions. 
From Buffalo he went to Pittsburg, there to begin a five nights’ 
engagement with The Merchant of Venice. The Pittsburg 
Dispatch speaks of the audience as one of the most extraordinary 
that had ever assembled at the Alvin. ‘‘ For a Monday night,” 
the paper says, “‘it was something wonderful, every seat being 
taken ;”’ and the greeting he met with ‘‘must have warmed the 
great actor’s heart.” “ The play,” continues the Dispatch, “ gives 
Mr. Irving the best of opportunities for the display of the 
wonderful skill in stage-management which has made him famous 
beyond all the other stage artists of his time—or any other time. 
The like of such stage pictures has been seen on only one previous 
occasion in this city, and that was when Mr. Irving was here 
before. Of Mr. Irving’s Shylock much has been said. When he 
played the part here in 1884, the general opinion was that his 
conception of it was all wrong. So many of the best actors had 
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made of the part a study of low-comedy, with scarcely any. 
suggestion of the sentiment that is contained in it; the critics 
i had so long been treated. to conceptions entirely different from 
1 that of the intelligent, suffering human being which Mr. Irving 
i makes of it, that they refused to accept the new ideal. He 
carries through the splendid trial scene the master-picture of the 
play, until, broken and subdued, he stands silent and pathetic in 
his misery, and winning the pity of all in that one supreme 
moment. No actor that has ever lived has shown a clearer or 
more definite knowledge of human character than Mr. Irving in 
this part. It is a masterpiece of acting, fitted to rank with the. 
highest ideals. Those who are not en rapport with Mr. Irving’s 
idea of Shylock are simply blinded by what they have seen 
before. Those who can, and will, recognise the truth must admit 
this characterisation one of the most impressive known to the 
stage.” The same critic describes Miss Terry as ‘‘ at once the 
most graceful, the most tender, the most charming Portia this 
generation has seen.” 

Later in April, Sir Henry Irving paid return visits to Philadel- 
phia and Boston, where he was received with quite as much 
enthusiasm as before. In the latter city he had a novel experience, 
Owing to a mishap on the railway, some of the costumes for The 
Merchant of Venice, with which he was to open his engagement, 
did not arrive in time, and the audience had to be sent away 
disappointed. Mr. Seymour, the manager, made the announce- 
ment to them, pointing out that no such thing had occurred at 
the Tremont Theatre before. No doubt the extra strain put upon 
the railway officials by the conveyance of such unheard-of 
scenery and costumes as those of the Lyceum company had for 
once been a little too much for them. Mr. Bram Stoker, 
naturally enough, was in extreme distress—in the words of a 
reporter of the Boston Journal, was “flying around like a hen 
hunting for a lost chicken.” Sir Henry Irving, it is stated, 
retained his characteristic self-possession, although, of course, the 
delay put him to avery great loss. However, things were all 
right next evening, when Macbeth was played. The engagement, 
which lasted from April 20th to the 25th inclusive, was in all 
respects memorable. Notwithstanding differences of opinion as 
to Sir Henry’s conception of Macbeth, his performance was 
greeted with marked warmth, and the house was crowded every 
night. In a farewell speech he announced his intention of 
returning to America when he got good new plays. 

Next came visits to Providence, Worcester, Springfield, Hart- 
ford,and Newhaven. ‘Henry Irving and Ellen Terry,” says the 
Springfield Union, “ never received a heartier welcome than they 
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did last evening at the Court Square Theatre. . . . The audience 
—and it was an immense and brilliant one—went fairly wild with 
enthusiasm. It was not the blind idolatry of reputation or 
personality, but sincere aud expressive admiration of talent, 
living and breathing, and capable of awakening all that was best 
in the hearts of the people who sat before the footlights. The 
players were forgotten as individuals, and the people only saw 
them as the characters they portrayed. It was a tribute to art, 
an appreciation which was richly deserved. To attempt to 
describe the scene would be futile. One must imagine it. Picture 
in your mind’s eye an audience filling every seat in the theatre 
and crowding a part of every aisle on the three floors, and you 
will have an idea of the number of people present. Then think 
of such a scene as would exist when people heard of a great 
victory for the national arms, and you have an idea of the 
enthusiasm. But there were times when those two thousand 
people were quiet. There were many scenes in the play when a. 
silence which was almost oppressive fell on the great assemblage.. 
That was admiration in repression, and was no less expressive- 
than the hand-clapping and murmurs which followed some- 
particularly dramatic scene or bit of dialogue. The enthusiasm: 
was contagious, and it had the effect of stimulating the actors. 
to give the very best performance ever witnessed in this city. It. 
will be many a day, perhaps many a year, before such a scene 
and such a performance are duplicated, and the people who 
formed a part of last night’s audience have a memory which 
will grow richer and dearer as the years roll by. There 
may have been greater Shaksperean actors than Mr. Irving ;.: 
there may, to-day, be players who are his equal in 
certain lines ; but there is no one living or dead who has or had ' 
his innate knowledge of dramatic art coupled with his remarkable - 
display of stage-craft. Without doubt he is the greatest master- 
of the English-speaking stage at the present time. His ideals are-: 
lofty, and he never recedes. He fixes almost impossible stan— 
dards, and then labours unceasingly until he reaches them. 
There is not a branch of dramatic art in which he is not pro- 
ficient. His is not the superficial knowledge of the imitator, but 
the grounded education of the student and the originator. He 
studies causes and effects. He fits every play, every scene, every 
grouping with as much care as a watchmaker would employ in 
adjusting the works of a very fine timepiece. In this he stands 
alone of all actors of the present day. To this careful attention 
to. detail he owes his success; and to him the stage owes 
more than it does to any man, living or dead. Irving's 
Merchant of Venice is unquestionably the most perfect interpre- 
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tation of this play that has ever been made. He has actually 
reincarnated Shylock, and one cannot help offering a cup of the 
‘milk of human kindness’ to the unlucky and _ generally 
despised usurer.” 

Early in May, Sir Henry Irving reappeared at Abbey’s Theatre, 
New York, for a two weeks’ farewell engagement. He had what 
the Spirit of the Times calls ‘‘ an Irving audience—that is to say, 
such a crowded, intellectual, and fashionable assemblage as only 
Irving can attract.” The repertory during the fortnight included 
Macbeth, The Merchant of Venice, Louis XI., King Arthur, 
The Lyons Mail, The Story of Waterloo, Godefroi and Yolande, 
(here, too, well received), and The Bells. Macbeth, says the 
Evening Post, “‘ never has been set upon the stage in a manner 
so completely satisfactory to the eye and the understanding. For 
once the preternatural apparitions are introduced with awe- 
inspiring effect, amid fitting accompaniments of darkness and 
storm, without any clumsy revelation of the stage trickery to 
which they owe their impressiveness. From first to last the 
representation is charged with the spirit of poetry und tragedy. 
In almost every way the achievement is extraordinary, and no 
intelligent lover of the stage should fail to witness it.” In the 
view of the Sun, Miss Ellen Terry’s Lady Macbeth, in its de- 
parture from the treasured traditions of the stage, at some points 
comes nearer to the dramatist’s intention. The engagement ended 
on the night of the 16th of May. “If,” Sir Henry said 
in his farewell address, “‘in the future I have any work that 
I believe would be interesting and acceptable, my desire would be 
to put it before you. The gentle and sweet courtesies we have 
met with fill us with an eager desire to meet you once again. 
After all there is but the sea between us, while a firm bond unites 
us—a common love of our dramatic art.’’ And so came to a close 
the most striking and successful tour that any English player 
has ever had in the United States. ‘‘ Their departure,” the New 

York Herald says of the company, “is a distinct loss to the 
American stage. All that they have undertaken here has been 
admirable alike in aim and accomplishment. Their influence on 
the local stage has been thoroughly good, at a time when the 
tendency was toward lower, not higher, planes of dramatic work. 
We can ill afford to lose them now, and shall say good-bye with 
sincere regrets.” 





¢ 
Other theatrical attractions in New York are not numerous. 


The new comic opera by Mr. Charles Klein and Mr. John Philip 
Sousa was heralded by a flourish of trumpets, very appropriate to 
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the work of ‘‘the march king.” El Capitan, on its first pro- 
duction in Boston, gave rise to a curious diversity of opinion. 
The critics evidently wavered between their inner conviction 
that El Capitan was a mediocre piece of work on the one hand, 
and their patriotic desire to praise extravagantly the work of the 
favourite composer of the hour on the other. This feeling, too, 
was very apparent on the New York production at the Broadway 
Theatre. There were, of course, one or two stirring marches 
in the score, but in sentimental music, and in graceful dance 
music, Mr. Sousa was a hopeless failure. The opera will succeed 
far more by the excellence of its libretto, and by the exception- 
ally clever comedy of Mr. De Wolf Hopper ani Mr. Alfred Klein, 
than by its much-vaunted music. At the Garrick Theatre, Mr. 
Ralph Lumley’s Thoroughbred has been tried, but with indifferent 
success. A run of four weeks has been obtained by The Village 
Postmaster, a comedy by Miss Alice Ives and Mr. Jerome Eddy, at 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre. The play deals with a phase of 
life which lends itself to poetic rather than to dramatic treatment, 
and which, moreover, is not understood in these fin de siécle 
days. The quiet pastoral life of New England in the fifties is 
now forgotten. Twenty-five years ago The Village Postmaster 
would have run through a whole season. Mr. John Hare made 
his final appearance in America for the time being at Abbey’s 
Theatre upon the week preceding the Irving engagement. He 
played in Old Cronies and A Pair of Spectacles, and was received 
each night in a manner that will cause him to look forward to 
his appearance in New York next season at the Garrick Theatre. 
with the keenest pleasure. 
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Echoes from the Green Roont. 

Lonpon will be more like itself by the end of May, as Sir Henry Irving, 
refreshed and buoyant after his long American tour, fatiguing as it must 
often have been, expects to arrive home by the 30th of the month. After 
a short rest he goes on a provincial tour, returning to the Lyceum in 
September. 

Dvruxe his stay in Philadelphia, Sir Henry Irving delivered his lecture 
on Macbeth to a full gathering of the Contemporary Club, as also many 
other friends, at the Academy of Fine Arts. Here, as elsewhere, it was 
remarked that he might find the platform as profitable as he does the stage. 


Str Henry IrvING was the recipient of a remarkable tribute at Phila- 
delphia. One morning he found the following letter on his table :—“ The 
dramatic company of Signora Eleanora Duse, inspired by your lofty art, 
hold it a duty, to which is added the perscnal delight, to express to you 
their sense of high admiration and gratitude for having revealed to the 
minds of aliens, through your great talent and by the proud flights of your 
genius, the sweet idioms of your Shakspere. They pray you further to 
present to Miss Ellen Terry, your valued and worthy comrade, the homage 
of their respectful admiration.—Eleanora Duse, Carlo Rosaspina, Ettore 
Mazzanti, Antionetta Bertoldo, Antonio Galliani, Giuseppina Solazzi, 
R. de Goudron, Ciro Galvani, G. Magazzari Galliani, Silvio Bonivento, 
‘Gilda Bonivento, Dante Capelli, Nora Ropolo, Napoleone Bianco, Alfredo 
Geri, A. Giordano Pero, Nicola Cortesi.” 

Tue Protector, of Chicago, dealing with Sir Henry Irving’s Macheth 
lecture, which he repeated at Columbia College in April, makes a suggestion 
by no means undeserving of his attention. “Certainly,” says the magazine, 
“he shows that he is a thinking critic, which is, as far as critics go now-a- 
days, a very rare kind of critic indeed ; and he could dono greater favour to 
the thinking and really critical portion of the reading public than to give 
us in book form his conception of other famous Shaksperean personages.” 
Such a work, the writer adds, “would find thousands upon thousands of 
readers wherever the English language is spoken or read.” No doubt this 
is true, though the interest of his remarks on Hamlet, the character with 
which his name will always be associated, might be discounted by the 
article he contributed to the Nineteenth Century in 1877. By the way, the 
Protector speaks of the Macbeth address as cortaining passages that “would 
do credit to the literary ability of any living author.” 

AN interesting account of Madame Patti’s life at Craig-y-Nos 1s given by 
Mr. Howard Paul in the New York Musical Age. “It is often asked,” says 
the writer, “why Madame Patti should elect to bury herself in such a 
distant part of the country as South Wales when so many beautiful estates 
could have been purchased in more accessible spots—for instance, in Surrey, 
or Kent, or even in the Midlands. The answer is that the great singer 
selected South Wales for a permanent home because the peculiarities of the 
atmosphere suited her health and voice. She felt better, breathed more 
freely, and sang mcre serenely there than she did anywhere else. At one 
time stie used to spend her summer holidays at a place called Neath, where 
she felt restored after a period of travel and hard work. One day she 
heard of Craig-y-Nos. She paid it several visits, liked it, bought it, and 
improved it to such an extent that it is now a palace in the great Welsh 
wilderness. 
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“OnE of Madame Patti’s fads is pets. Having no children, she makes 
pets of birds and animals, and$she has a penchant for parrots. She will 
not own up on this point, but her husband declares in private that she gave 
a thousand pounds (one of her night’s'earnings, in fact) fora parrot of 
lovely plumage, ‘ Jumbo,’ which certainly is an astonishing talker, with a 
wonderfully human voice and an actor-like talent for imitation. I told her 
the cld anecdote of the bird that was taken to a parrot show in New York, 
aad after gazing around on his feathered brethren, cried aloud, ‘What a 
h—— of alot of parrots. She immediately avowed ‘she would have 
given a hundred pounds for that bird, as he would have been such an 
intelligent companion for Jumbo.’ A wird rather educated to profanity 
(his mistress bought him of a sailor in South America) is discreetly kept in 
the background, and is only brought out on special occasions. Madame Patti 
says this parrot can swear like a trooper in six languages, and that if he 
lived with the other birds he would corrupt their morals. Jumbo is 
especially and quickly imitative, and she desires that the vocabulary of her 
great favourite may not be sullied by bad examples. 

“ MapDaME Partris a genial hostess. Although past fifty years of age, she 
is still blooming, distinguée, piquante, and has a pleasant face, brightened 
up by a witty mind. ‘Iam getting on in years,’ she said to me one day, 
as I had known her from the time of her début at Covent Garden. ‘Yes, 
I may say I have got on, for have I not crossed the half-century line? It 
sounds an awful age, docs it not, for a singer?’ I was tempted to quote 
the saying attributed to Victor Hugo—‘ Fifty is a better age than forty, 
for, while the latter is the old age of youth, fifty is the youth of old age.’ 
The diva smiled, and replied : ‘ Well, no matter ; thank Heaven, I feel like 
five-and-twenty,’ and she looked it as she spoke. Nothing annoys Madame 
Patti more than the stories which have been circulated by gossipers that 
she spends so much of her time taking care of her voice that she does not 
enjoy the good things of this life. This is far from the truth. I do not 
suppose there is a prima-donna in the wide world who has to practise less 
in order to keep her voice in flexible condition. There are occasions, just 
before she is to sing an exacting réle, when she denies herself other things 
besides eating and drinking. lt is impossible to induce her to talk much 
several hours before she sings. She sees no one then but her maid, who is 
sympathetically silent, and is answered in monosyllables. But when the 
work is finished no one is gayer in heart, or brighter in spirits, or more 
thoroughly appreciative of the good things about, than the chitelaine of 
Craig-y-Nos. 

“ MapaMeE Parti shows herself to her guests at'mid-day. Lunch is served 
at half-past twelve, and a very substantial meal it is. Madame Patti is 
not a great eater, but she engages a chef who knows his business. She 
detests great joints, affects dainty French dishes, and her wines are the 
finest France can produce. The dinner hour at the castle is seven o'clock ; 
and here is a menu prepared for a party of twelve people, including the 


host and hostess : 
Crofite au pot. 
Petites Timbales Brilla:-Savarin. 
Turbot, Sauce Hollandaise. 
Supréme de Volaille Lucullus. 
Foie-gras de 8 en Bellevue. 
Céleri 4 la lle. 
Bécassines Réties, Salade de Laitue. 
Gelée, Glaces. 


Fruits. y 
After dinner our hostess lit a cigarette, and blew out the filmy clouds 
with the graceful ease of a Spanish senorita.” 
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From time to time it becomes necessary to reject stories which the 
world have been led to regard as absolutely true. One of these is to the 
effect that when Moscow was in flames, Napoleon found time, between two 
ordres de guerre, to draw up a decree organising the Comédie Frangaise. 
In point of fact, as a discovery in the national archives now shows, the 
decree had long previously been prepared, been signed before the 
Emperor reached Moscow, and was at once sent to Paris with instructions 
that it should be dated from that city. Napoleon, as we all know, was. 
not above a little weakness for theatrical display. 


THE death of the Shah recalls to mind an interesting incident in stage 
history. During his first visit to this country, in 1873, he was caricatured 
in a piece at the Opéra Comique, even to the extent of being introduced 
with a string of pawn-tickets round his neck. Down came the irate Lord 
Chamberlain upon the management for what was undoubtedly a breach of 
good taste, and Mr. Corrie, who represented his majesty, had to 
present an entirely different appearance. 

Sarah Bernhardt, Artist and Woman, is the title of a little book lately 
brought out in America by Mr. A. L. Ranner, with a letter by the actress 
herself. In this she pleads for an American Conservatoire—that is, a 
strictly national institution, controlled by the Government, where prefer- 
ment, as far as is possible in this world, would come solely from artistic 
merit to the student. ‘“ Many of your men and women,” she says, “need 
only a little training to become good artists. How is it that there are not. 
here a few rich and influential people to found a Conservatoire? I write 
this appeal for the sake of the American stage, which could and ought to 
supportitself. I make it on behalf of American literature and of American 
authors, some of whom, in spite of their real and striking talent, cannot get 
their plays interpreted. I make it in the name of the public, which is 
longing to applaud its own writers.” 

Mme. SarAH BERNHARDT will open her London season on June 8th at 
the Comedy Theatre. 

Mr. Witxiarp leaves for America next November, to return in the 
following June. 

Ir is understood that Mr. Tree will open his new theatre with Julius 
Cesar. 

For the Crown, at the Lyceum, is to be followed on June 3rd by Magda, 
an English version by Mr. L. N. Parker of Herr Sudermann’s Heimat. 

Mr. aND Mrs. KENDAL are anxious to produce Mr. Sydney Grundy’s 
play, The Greatest of T'hese, in London, but have not yet been able to 
secure a theatre. 

Mr. HERMAN MERIVALE, we are delighted to hear, has recovered from 
his long illness. Under the title of 7’he Queen’s Proctor, he has adapted 
Divorgons for Mr. Bourchier, who also intends to produce a two-act play, 

The Roll Call, by Mr. W. L. Courtney. It is understood that Miss Violet. 
Vanbrugh is to be the heroine of Mr. Merivale’s Charlotte Corday. 

Mr. Frank Cooper will be the Leonatus in the coming revival of 
Cymbeline at the Lyceum. 

Miss NETHERSOLE has arrived in London from New York, but will go 
back towards the end of the year. 


Mr. WaLTER PoLLocr’s article in our present issue on “Stage Swords- 
manship ” has peculiar interest and value, since, in the words of Men of the 
Time, he is known to be one of the very best fencers in England. The 
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fact may be overlooked by some, as, with a few exceptions, he has confined 
the exhibitions of his skill in this way to private life. 

5 Miss Nancy McIntosu has just related the story of her first appearance 
in London It was Mr. W. S. Gilbert who discovered her. He heard her 
sing at a private concert, and, happening to need a new prima donna at 
the Savoy, asked her to allow Sir Arthur Sullivan to pass judgment on her 
voice. Miss McIntosh sang “Orpheus and his Lute,” Sir Arthur's earliest 
song, before the composer. He was delighted, not only at hearing his old 
song, but with Miss McIntosh’s fresh, rich voice. Said Mr. Gilbert, “ You 
will sing the principal soprano réle in Utopia Limited. You have a fine 
speaking voice, and I’ll wager you'll be quick to learn how to act.” Mr. 
Gilbert took Miss McIntosh home to his wife at Harrow. He coached her 
carefully and patiently, and, as he had predicted, his pupil was quick, alert, 
and pliable. “Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert are charming people,” says Miss 
McIntosh. “Since my first appearance in Utopia Limited, I have lived 
with them almost constantly. They are very fond of string instruments, 
and I am always strumming my guitar. One day Mr. Gilbert said: ‘I 
know what I’m going to make you in my next opera. You shall bea ballad 
singer.’ So in His Excellency he made Christina a picturesque street 
singer, forever accompanying herself on a guitar. Mr. Gilbert is very kind 
and patient at rehearsals. I have heard a good deal about his hot temper, 
but I never saw any evidence of it. I like the character and the lines of 
. Christina, but I loathe the music.” 

THE laurels he has won as a pianist are not enough for M. Paderewski, 
who has just finished an extremely successful tour in America, He is com- 
posing an opera on a Sepoy subject, with the Carpathian mountains as its 
background. Two acts are finished, and the rest will soon be ready. ‘The 
work will first appear at Dresden. The composer, after a brief stay in 
London, will take a long rest in the south of France, afterwards going to 
the East. 

Yet another story in which Paderewski’s name figures. It seems that a 
young hopeful, etat. 4, who comes of a musical family, was present during 
@ conversation after dinner about the virtuoso. “Oh,” he at length burst 
out, “I know about P-P-aderewsky. There’s three brothers of them, and 
one’s Johnderesky, and the other's Edwarderesky, and the other’s 
Paderesky !” 

OnE of the most recent acquisitions to the National Portrait Gallery is 
a plaster bust, painted like life,and probably modelled by Roubiliac, of 
Colley Cibber. It was formerly in the Strawberry Hill collection, having 
been presented to Horace Walpole by a brother of Mrs. Clive, to whom it 
had been sent by Cibber himself. 

In the new magazine, 7'o-morrow, a Mr. “Stanley Jones,” who is under- 
stood to have been unsuccessful on the stage, protests against “the rising 
aspirations of actors and actresses,” and deplores the fact that such 
aspirations are encouraged by society. It is certain that the theatrical 
profession now includes a large number of well-born and highly-educated 
men and women, and that their claim to be regarded as artists are obtaining 
a wider recognition. With Mr. Jones it may be a case of sour grapes ; his 
writing, at any rate, does not suggest that he has got what Thackeray 
would have called a “Jodgment in the higher social stratum.” However, 
it is needless to take him at all seriously, especially as, in addition to 
furnishing examples of false logic, he finds it compatible with his man- 
hood to “make war upon women.” It isa pity that the Queen was not 
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aware of Mr. Jones’s views a year or more ago; otherwise, no doubt, she 
would not have bestowed, even at the instance of Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Rosebery, a knighthood upon the head of the profession thus assailed. 

Besipgs Mr. Sant’s portrait, already spoken of here, of Miss Dorothea 
Baird, the Royal Academy has a remarkable picture, by Mr. Edwin Abbey, 
of the strange wooing in Richard III. of Lady Anne. 

Tue Shaksperean celebration at Stratford-on-Avon gives rise to a 
curious reflection. It is undoubtedly true, as one of the speakers pointed 
out, that more Americans than Londoners make pilgrimages to that Mecca. 
On the other hand, it has been reserved for an American manager, Mr. 
Augustin Daly, to prove that the race of impudent and silly mutilators of 
Shakspere is not yet extinct, as his reduction of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream to the level of a variety entertaiment is enough to show. 

Opp ty enough, it was by a dinner to this Mr. Daly, instead of a special 
performance, that the resuscitated New York Shakspere Society com- 
memorated the anniversary of the poet’s birth. Mr. Clement Scott, as one 
of Mr. Daly’s most ardent champions, naturally beams with delight at the 
spectacle. But what does the independent and more thinking of the 
American papers say on the subject? The Wew York Spirit describes Mr. 
Daly as one who “ has mutilated Shakspere’s plays to suit the capacity of his 
favourite actress, and who has been condemned for his alterations and 
transpositions by the best Shaksperean critics of London and New York.’ 
“Tf,” it adds, “this be good ground for a banquet, why not give one to com- 
memorate the fame of Colley Cibber?” 


Ir is not only by the Spirit that Mr. Daly’s tampering with Shakspere is 
regarded in an unfavourable light. The Tammany Times, a Democratic 
weekly paper in New York, speaking recently of Romeo and Juliet at 
Daly’s Theatre in that city; said that “for a wonder the text was unmarred 
by any Daly adaptation” “Seldom,” it added, “ has a Shaksperean play 
received such careful and studied attention in this city.” We rejoice at 
this sign of grace. There is hope for Mr. Daly after all. 

By the way, Mr. Scott has reprinted, in a volume entitled From The 
Bells to King Arthur, the accounts he has given of Sir Henry Irving’s 
work at the Lyceum since 1871. On the whole, though marked by an 
appreciative tone, they tend to confirm rather than weaken an opinion 
already expressed in these pages—namely, that he is a ready, fairly well- 
informed, and often most etfective descriptive reporter, but is not a 
dramatic critic rightly so-called. Mr. Scott lacks the judicial faculty ; he 
has a weakness for extreme views one way or the other, and is apt at times 
to be a little hysterical. To do him justice, he is not unaware of the 
shortcomings of these notices. “Most of them,” he writes, “have been 
dashed off at high speed and pressure between midnight and half-past one 
the next morning. Some of them have been written after a night’s restless 
and fitful sleep, with that ever-worrying ‘first sentence’ ringing in my 
ears. I do not profess to call any of them criticisms. They are the best 
newspaper reports that I could give in the time allotted to me.” And as 
hurriedly-written reports they are really astonishing achievements ; but it 
must be pointed out that many of Hazlitt’s criticisms, which are criticism, 
were produced under not far more favourable conditions. Not a few first- 
night notices of our own time, too, rise high above the level of “the best 
newspaper reports,” though they have to be finished by 1.30 a.m. or a little 
later. For the rest, Mr. Scott claims that the earlier articles are “ the 
tirst specimens of a style of picturesque reporting in connection with the 
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drama—a style of comment which has since found favour with almost every 
journal, not only in London and the provinces, but over the wide world.” 
Possibly we may return to the book in another issue ; meanwhile we con- 
fidently recommend it as a valuable record. 

THE complimentary benefit to Miss Kate Vaughan will take place on the 
afternoon of Tuesday, June 9th, at the Gaiety Theatre. Miss Vaughan’s 
position at the present moment is an extremely distressing one, we 
are officially informed. I]] health has prevented her from appearing on 
the stage during the last eighteen months, and itis only too sadly probable 
that she will never be able to act again. If it were possible for her to take 
@ sea voyage, and reside for some length of time in a warm climate, it is 
believed that an ultimate recovery might be the result; she is, however, 
unfortunately debarred by lack of means from any plan of this nature. 

No reader of Bleak House is likely to forget Tom-All-Alone’s, the old 
graveyard to the south of Drury Lane Theatre—“ a hemmed-in yard, pes- 
tiferous and obscure, where malignant diseases are communicated by the 
dead to the living.” Within the last two or three years it has been 
converted into a paved playground for children, but the old iron gate by 
which it was entered, and in front of which, with her hand round one of 
its bars, Lady Dedlock died, was suffered to remain. Do not be surprised 
to hear that this gate itself is to be seen on the Drury Lane stage in the 
present revival of Jo, the adaptation of Dickens’s great. story. 

In The Theatre last month. there was a paragraph imputing to the Green 
Room Club the expression of an opinion as to a particular dramatic 
criticism in the Daily Telegraph. The committee wish us to state that the 
Club entirely repudiates the allegation, which, we may add, was avowedly 
copied from a contemporary, although, owing to an inadvertent omission of 
quotation marks, this was not made fully apparent at the time. 

One of our most valued contributors writes to us:— “Miss 
Anderson, no doubt, exaggerates to some extent the disadvantages 
of a stage career. But this is purely a matter of temperament. It has 
sometimes been made a reproach to Miss Anderson, notably by Mr. 
Davenport Adams in the May number of The Theatre, that she under- 
rated the dignity of her profession. This is not, to my thinking, a just 
reproach. There are some natures which, when once the glamour of a 
stage career has worn off, shrink, like Edwin Booth, though he was far 
from being ‘weary of his profession,’ ‘from the glare and excitement of 
public life, which, as he said, ‘were always distasteful to me.’ While 
there are many who contentedly bear and even delight in ‘ the incessant 
turmoil of the theatre,’ natures of less robust fibre, while losing none of 
their love for the drama, come gradually to dislike the practice of their 
art under the conditions which in these days prevail. For them ‘Il en 
coute trop cher pour briller dans le monde.’ ” 

Mr. Herman Kern has returned to London from New York, whither 
he went to see the first performance of Z/ Capitan. 

Tue delightful river-trips organised by Mr. Godfrey Brewer, of Eel Pie 
Island, which were in such favour with the jaded player last summer, will 
be repeated this season, the start taking place at half-past eleven every 
morning from Richmond bridge. 

Shoreacres, the well-known American play, is again being thought of 
for production in London. This time it is Mr. R. G. Knowles who is 
considering it. 

Mr. Epwin O. Sacus, the well-known architect, has just published the 
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first of three elaborate and valuable volumes on “ Modern Opera Houses. 
and Theatres.” The completed work will contain 220 large plates and 500 
diagrams of the principal European theatres. There will be much in it 
pertaining to the development of opera and drama, and the circumstances 
in which theatres exist, together with full particulars as to their 
regulations, finances, and requirements in different countries. 

Muc8 activity is to’be noticed at the Comédie Frangaise. Hamlet is in 
preparation ; M. Worms is about to play Orgon in Jartuffe, and M. Louis 
Delannay, the famous Delannay’s son, will soon be seen as Alceste in the 
Misanthrope. The next new pieces will probably be L’E£vasion, by M. 
Eugéne Brieux, and Frédégonde, by M. Alfred Dubont. Elaborate scenery, 
in which the influence of Mr. Alma Tadema is rather plainly shown, is in 
preparation for the latter. Among the new pieces to be read by the com- 
mittee are Henry VIII., a five-act drama in verse, by MM. Silvestre and 
Dois, and Conte dHiver, an adaptation of Shakspere’s Winter's Tale, by 
M. Bouchinet. 

M. Tuxropore Dusois has succeeded the late M. Thomas as director of 
the Conservatoire for five years, M. Massenet having declined an invitation 
to be nominated for the post. 

It is proposed to make M. Massenet’s Hérodinde, originally produced in 
Brussels in 1882, a part of the repertory of the Paris Opéra. 

M. LeEcoca, too silent of late, has finished a new opera, Ninette. Report 
speaks of it as not unworthy of the composer of La Fille de Madame Angot- 

M. Sarcey speaks out boldly against the latest development in Parisian 
amusements—the “ undressing” pieces. “It is the fault of the public,” he 
says. “ Would managers give us plays in which undressing takes the place 
of wit if they had not found that the public patronizes at present only 
shameless exhibitions of indecency ? Iam waiting impatiently for the time, 
which seems to be near at hand, when pornography (the word must be ugly 
when the thing is ugly) will disgust Parisians and will reign no more in 
our theatres. The time has come to take a broom in our hands and clean 
out our Augean stables. Everything has its day. Nudity and indecency 
have had theirs. Away with them to the sewers !” 

M. Apet Hermant’s new play, La Meute, at the Paris Renaissance 
brought about a duel between the author and the Prince de Sagan, a 
venerable beau, who fancied that the piece reflected upon his family, 
Four shots were exchanged at twenty paces, but without effect. M. 
Hermant has fought several other duels in defence of his outspoken plays. 

Mite. Leseung, of Brussels, is going to the Opéra Comique for three 
years. 

Mapame Mancuksi’s memoirs, which abound in anecdotes of contem- 
porary singers, are almost ready for the printer. 

Prince Bismakck loves particular operas, but does not care for music 
generally. “I know too little of music,” he said to a correspondent some 
weeks ago, “ to appreciate it at its right value. But I would not give that ” 
—this with a snap of his huge fingers—“ for a home without it.” 

Herz is a slightly altered version of the story as to how Wagner married 
the divorced wife of Hans Von Bulow. “Master,” said the latter one day 
to the former, for whom he had the deepest reverence, “I wish to make 
you a little present. I have noticed your affection for my wife. Take 
her ; she is yours. [I am proud to think that I have something worthy of 
your acceptance.” In the result a divorce was obtained, and the marriage 
took place. “ You know,” Bulow pleasantly remarked in after years toa 
friend, “ that Wagner married my widow.” 
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Harpty too soon, a statue of Mozart has been set up in the Albrechts 
Platz, Vienna. The Court, the official world, and all that is best in the 
city were represented at the unveiling. 

During his recent visit to Vienna, it is understood, Sir Augustus 
Harris was anything but favourably impressed by Herr Goldmark’s 
Cricket on the Hearth, which is not likely to be seen in London. 

Srr Aveustus Harris has, it is reported in Vienna, secured the rights 
for England and America of the operetta, Der Wunderknabe( The Prodigy ), 
of which an account was published in The T'heatre last month. 

More honours for the stage. Madame Judic, who played lately in 
Servia, has received from the King the Cross of, the Order of St. Sawwa. 
It is rumoured, by the way, that before long she may reappear in London. 

Sicnor LEoncavaLto has been made Commendatore of the Crown by 
the King of Italy. 

Sicnor CaGNnon! died lately at Bergamo, at the age of sixty-eight. In 
addition to church music, he composed many comic operas, one of which, 
Don Bucefalo, produced when he was only nineteen, has obtained a good 
deal of success. 

Sicnor Poccrni’s Vie de Bohéme has achieved conspicuous success in 
Rome, increased prices notwithstanding. As may be supposed, the libretto 
is founded upon Henri Miirger’s novel, which created so great an effect in 
Paris that he could never thereafter cross the Pont des Arts. 


WE are getting on. Early in May, Beaumont and Fletcher's Philaster, 
translated by M. Eckhoud, so prominently identified with the “ Young 
Belgian” literary movement, was played at the Communal Theatre of 
Brussels by amateurs, under the auspices of the socialist club known as 
the Maison du Peuple. 

Mr. MAnsFIELD still talks of giving up the stage for the lecture platform, 
but has one or two new plays in rehearsal. A lady once wrote toan intimate 
friend : “I feel that I am not long for this world, and I am O, so willing 
todie; but I must have my black satin gown trimmed with the real 
Russian sable, and you must send me a coat to match at once as capes are 
now going out of fashion.” 

Mrs. Porrer’s recent performance of Juliet in New York was so adversely 
criticised by the press that she has expressed a determination not to 
reappear in that city. “At the close of my engagement,” she said, “I shall 
leave America for Australia, Samoa, Madagascar, Kamschatka, New Zealand, 
St. Helena, or any other habitable spot on the face of the globe where 
human beings exist to witness theatrical representations.” 

Some of the New York dramatic critics must have had a mauvais quatre 
@heure of late. In various parts of the United States their shortcomings 
have been pointed out. “Dramatic criticism,” says the New York Mirror, 
“is held in contempt by the serious-minded public, which has ceased to 
rely upon guidance from that source in selecting its amusements. There 
are several newspapers here that treat the stage seriously and intelligently. 
Earnest and honest critics are employed by the Sun, Times, Tribune, World, 
Press, Evening Post, and one or two others. But earnestness and honesty 
are not the sole requisites of dramatic criticism. There is demanded also 
breadth of mind, trained judgment, freedom from predjudice, and sym- 
pathy with the higher aims of the American stage. Foreigners, as a rule, 
are disqualified from expressing opinions of any great value concerning 
native dramatic effort; their point of view is strange to the American 
mind, and their bias is in favour of art manifestations that are wholly 
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exotic. Unfortunately, aliens of this class-are engaged in reviewing the 
drama for several of our most widely-circulated newspapers. The result 
is that our plays and actors are judged by them from the irrelevant 
standards of London, Paris and Berlin. A worse evil than un-Americanism, 
however, is found in the preposterous plan adopted by several newpapers 
of paying their ‘critics’ commissions on theatre advertisements in lieu of 
salaries. This nefarious arrangement has led to gross scandals, the most 
conspicuous of which is the frequent recurrence of incidents that smack 
unmistakably of blackmail.” 

Mr. Witton LackayYE, so famous in America as Svengali, was born in 
Loudoun County, Virginia. His early inclinations were to enter the priest- 
hood. For two years he was a student at Ottawa, and then went for four 
years to the Georgetown University. He became seriously stage-struck, 
but was persuaded by his father to go to Washington to study law. His 
legal studies, however, proved too uncongenial for him ; and he became an 
actor. He had been several years on the stage before he was called upon 
to originate Svengali. 

Lirtte did he anticipate the effect that Tri/by has produced in America. 
He liked his part, but thought that it would be greatly overshadowed by 
Trilby. The idea of the death-scene effect at the end of the third act was 
entirely his. Originally Svengali faced the audience throughout the scene. 
By keeping his back to the audience he kept the ghastly pallor of the face 
unseen until the man was dying. The idea of introducing Svengali as a 
living picture in the last act originated with Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and was 
not done by Mr. Lackaye except for one or two performances, when, it seems, 
the new piece of business was discouraged in the most unequivocal manner 
by the audience. 

S1cnor Fou was recently in New York on his way to Tacoma, where he 
will henceforward live. 

Shamus O’Brien will be heard in America next season. 

Tue death is announced of Mr. Stetson, the American theatrical manager 
and newspaper proprietor. Among the attractions he secured for New 
York were Signor Salvini, Madame Modjeska, and several of the Gilbert 
and Sullivan operas, one only of which, Ruddigore, proved unsuccessful in 
his hands. He is survived by his wife, née Stokes, formerly a circus 
equestrienne. It is understood that he leaves about $400,000. 

Tue versatile and amiable Baron de Grimm died lately in New York. 
As the Spirit of the Times remarks, he had distinguished himself as a 
soldier, a journalist, an artist, a stage manager, a cartoonist, and the art 
director of the Eden Musée. Born in the Imperial palace at St. Petersburg, 
where his German father was the tutor of the royal family, he was 
splendidly educated at the French College in Berlin, and was made lieu- 
tenant in the Emperor’s Guards. At Gravelotte he won the Iron Cross 
for personal bravery. Already his artistic instincts had asserted themselves, 
and in America, where he presently established himself, he won a $1000 
prize for a political cartoon. He loved theatrical work, and often designed 
scenes and assisted at rehearsals. 

Ir is announced that Mrs. Henry Abbey, once well known to English 
and American playgoers as Miss Florence Gerard, intends to return to the 
stage, from which she retired about ten years ago. 

Tue theatres in Sydney and Melbourne continue to do well. One of the 
latest productions;has been Zhe Yeoman of the Guard, in which Mr. Courtice 
Pounds and other members of the Williamson comic opera company 
appear. T'ri/by will soon be given in Sydney 
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